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FOREWORD 


The repressive measures of the Spanish Government have moved liberal 
groups in this country to demand that aid to Franco be held up. Even the 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Martin Artajo, protested to General 
Camilo Alonso Vega, Minister of the Interior, against the tortures inflicted 
on enemies of the government. While the Falangistas objected to the proposed 
restoration of the monarchy, there was a growing feeling that Franco's 
efforts to by-pass Don Juan and place Don Juan Carlos on the throne were fail- 
ing. In an attempt to channel the opposition, Franco was reportedly willing 
to allow the Catholics, headed by Bishop Angel Herrera, to form a loyal oppo- 
sition party. On the international front, Spain supported its erstwhile 
African rival France when it bombed a Tunisian village from which raids were 
being made on Algeria; Spain realized that it was in a similar predicament at 
'Ifni. Morocco continued to press Spain to abandon the southern territory 
which it had agreed to cede, while Moroccan nationalists demanded that the 
Senegal River be made the limit of their country. The U.S. Armed Forces were 
accused in Washington of gross waste of funds in building unnecessary air bases 
at San Pablo and Torrején, and the excuse that these were necessary to keep 
the Franco government happy sounded extremely weak. 


There was growing uneasiness in Portugal as the problem of Salazar's 
successor became more acute, but it was doubtful that Captain Henrique 
Galvao, whose trial opened in February, had many partisans. He is an able 
intellectual--among other things, he has translated into Portuguese some plays 
of O'Neill--but his attack on Salazar seemed to be inspired primarily by 
personal ambition. The trial alienated many Portuguese, since the charge of 
defamation of national leaders was similar to the arbitrary charges of 
desacato so common in Latin American dictatorships. 


The synthetic euphoria which characterized the campaign tour of Mexican 
President-designate Adolfo Lépez Mateos was shattered by a national strike of 
telegraph workers. It became evident that these government employees are 
paid a disgracefully low wage and that they have no trust in their union 
leaders, whom they regard as tools of the government party. The country's 
soaring population began to concern serious Mexicans as squatters became a 
problem on the west coast. Peasant unrest was evident in the protests of the 
zapatistas of Morelos. 


General Ydigoras Fuentes succeeded in having the Guatemalan Congress 
select him as President, and he immediately set about trying to live down his 
reputation as a henchman of Ubico. In his good-will tour of Central America, 
Mexico, and the United States, Ydigoras stressed that he would grant freedom 
to all except Communists. However, he was unwilling to break relations with 
Dictator Trujillo, as the Guatemalan Congress demanded. Freedom of the press 
continued to be the major issue in El Salvador, as journalist José Luis 
Salcedo was charged with desacato. In Honduras, President Ramén Villeda 
Morales found himself faced with an alliance of the partisans of Carfas Andino 
and Williams Calderén, and he blamed this reactionary amalgam for troubles 
breaking out on the north coast. The United Fruit Company agreed to a consent 
decree in the U.S. Government's Civil Action No. 4560, and by creating a 
competitor it sought to remove the stigma which had long attached to it in 
Honduras and elsewhere as a monopolistic monster. It became evident that the 
political condition of Nicaragua had changed little since the assassination of 


President Somoza; his son, President Luis A. Somoza, took up the familiar cry 
that plots were being hatched against him in neighboring countries, especially 
Costa Rica. The elections in the latter republic were an example of democratic, 
orderly conduct which other Middle American countries would do well to imitate. 
Mario Echandi won the presidency, and President Figueres took the defeat of his 
candidate not too ungracefully. In sharp contrast, Panamanian President 
Ernesto de la Guardia felt it necessary to demand political reform and an end 
to electoral fraud. 


The civil war in Cuba became bloodier, and Fidel Castro's men combined 
military action in Oriente with a coup in Havana which caught world headlines: 
champion automobile racer Juan Fangio was captured, and the Gran Premio race, 
which had to be held without him, ended in tragedy as a car went out of con- 
trol and killed many spectators. The Roman Catholic Church, which has hitherto 
not been prominent in Cuban politics, attempted with little success to bridge 
the gap between Batista and the rebels. The determination of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to continue military aid to Batista while making sure that not one bullet 
reached the rebels angered Cubans, who said that the United States had only 
one friend in Cuba, namely Batista. In Haiti, presidential candidate Louis 
Dejoie made his peace with President Duvalier, but the basic sociological © 
problem remained: Peter Kihss of the New York Times estimated that only one 
quarter of the people of working age were employed. As for Dictator Trujillo, 
he seemed to have no friends in the United States outside of the Armed 
Forces, the State Department, and some business associates. Life and Time 
published articles ridiculing the routine of heir-apparent Ramfis Trujillo at 
Fort Leavenworth, incidentally doing the public relations of the U.S. Army no 
good. La Prensa of New York under its new editor José Cardén took an aggres- 
sively anti-Trujillo line and paid no attention to the scratchy Dominican 
record, played unceasingly, that anyone who opposes Trujillo is a Communist. 
This claim, incidentally, is excellent propaganda for the Communists in Latin 
America, where Trujillo is probably the most despised individual in the world. 
Norman Lewis in the London Sunday Times published a series of long and 
excellent articles on politics in the Caribbean hothouses, with Trujillo's 
regime appearing as a fleur du mal. There were indications that Representa- 
tive Claire Engle and Senator James Murray were influenced by Dominican propa- 
ganda against Puerto Rico's Mufioz Marin, who however easily defended himself 
with encouragement from Senator Green. 


The press of the whole world seemed relieved with the fall of Venezuela's 
Pérez Jiménez, with the exception of the Spanish Falangista paper Arriba, 
which saw in the event another failure in the grand design to convert Spanish 
America to the totalitarian system of Hispanidad. The Venezuelan Government 
wished to extradite the former chief of the Security Police Pedro Estrada as 
a common criminal guilty of torture, but Estrada moved freely between Ciudad 
Trujillo and the United States. The greatest bitterness in Caracas was shown 
against the numerous Italian shopkeepers, many of whom were undoubtedly ex- 
fascists, and whose only concern in Venezuela was to make money by allying 
themselves with the ousted regime. However, in so far as the popular clamor 
was inspired by the resentment of lazy criolios against hardworking Italian 
immigrants (a phenomenon which was a striking feature of Argentinian and 
southern Brazilian life and literature a few decades ago), it bode ill for the 
development of the country. 


Latin America is nominally a Catholic continent and Colombia has been 
made the headquarters of Catholicism for the whole continent through the Latin 
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American Episcopal Council, but Latin America is perhaps the area of the world 
where the theological warnings against Azazel, the Demon symbolizing lust for 
power, have been least heeded. This Demon must have rejoiced as he watched the 
five members of the military junta, known pompously as the Pentarchy, each 
decorated with the sash and the plate-sized badge of the Presidency, and awarded 
the perquisites of office such as pensions. It is hard to escape the conclusion, 
eloquently expressed in the Organization of American States by Costa Rican Am- 
bassador Gonzalo Facio, that the curse of Latin America, indeed of the world, is 
the power of army machines which will use any pretext to increase their power 
and wealth. Azazel likewise inspired Laureano Gomez as he cunningly wrecked the 
chances that Leon Valencia would become the presidential candidate symbolizing 
national conciliation. If Gomez' life had been a failure, he was determined 
that Valencia's life would be also. Banana-producing Ecuador contributed 
little to international amity when government officials rejoiced over the break- 
up of the United Fruit Company and expressed the hope that the power of that 
"monopoly" would be effectively crushed. 


The Peruvian Government suspended constitutional guarantees for a month 
in order to counter a police strike. In the international field, Mexico op- 
posed both the Prado plan and the Facio plan, which are really alternatives: 
either Latin America admits that it does not intend to get mixed up in "foreign 
wars and entangling alliances," and scraps its useless military machines, or it 
recognizes that the United States supports its armies in the hitherto vain hope 
that they will become a valuable asset in the international struggle. The 
United States would prefer the latter alternative, and the U.S. press welcomed 
the Prado plan for linking NATO and the Organization of American States. 
Despite effective Peruvian diplomacy, however, it seemed probable that the 
Latin American governments would go on wanting to have it both ways. Tension 
relaxed in Bolivia as Brazil asserted its influence in that country and in 
Paraguay, leaving Argentina in a secondary position. The principal question 
in the Chilean electoral campaign was whether the Radicals would unite with 
the leftist FRAP and present only one presidential candidate, either Luis 
Bossay or Salvador Allende. 


The presidential elections in Argentina were conducted with the greatest 
honesty by Aramburu, and, even though he personally would have preferred the 
victory- of moderate Ricardo Balbin, he graciously hailed the triumph of Arturo 
Frondizi, who had led every group to believe that he represented its view- 
point. Frondizi now realized that he would have to drop this equivocal policy, 
and he tried to extricate himself by saying that he was not indebted to any 
group. The Sdenz Pefia electoral law came under attack from the Socialists and 
other minor parties, since it gave almost all the seats in Congress to the two z= 
factions of the Radical Party, leaving the others virtually unrepresented. . 
The aim of the Sd4enz Pefia law was to ensure that two major parties would domi- 
nate Congress without the interference of numerous splinter parties. It sought 
to create a two-party system like that of England or the United States, avoid- 
ing the confusion of the French multi-party system, but it failed to foresee 
the split of one party into two technically different parties. A similar situ- 
ation is developing in Uruguay, where the principal division is between two 
Colorado factions, although the much-criticized colegiado system still recog- 
nizes the Blancos as the minority party and gives them a third of the represen- 
tation on the governing body, a proportion which is the same as that estab- 
lished by the Sdenz Pena Law for the Argentine Congress. World opinion reacted 
to the presidential "elections" in Paraguay much as it did to the Pérez Jiménez 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


A U.S. liberal group, which has long represented the voice of anti-Franco 
Spain, renewed its attack on the Franco regime by publicizing the cruelties of 
the current Spanish drive against alleged Communists. President Eisenhower 
received a telegram on February 10 protesting that the $30 million requested 
by Spain from the U.S. Emergency Fund "must be withheld in consideration of 
our future relations." The telegram was signed by Norman Thomas, top U.S. 
socialist; Victor Reuther, administrative aide to the president of the AFL- 
C1O and brother of Walter Reuther; Louise Crane, editor of Ibérica; and three 
other sponsors of that monthly. They urged withholding further aid because 
Spain was violating basic human rights. More than 200 persons suspected of 
being Franco opponents, they said, were recently arrested on charges of Com- 
munism and "many have been subjected to violent beatings and tortures such as 
being forced to hold their hands or feet on red-hot electric stoves. Several 
victims have gone insane as a result of the treatment received in the course 
of these 'interrogations' while others have been hospitalized with broken | 
bones," the telegram stated. 


Norman Thomas also pointed out that economic and military support of the 
Franco government would result in disaffecting the Spanish masses and thus 
endanger American bases as well as all our future relations. The Franco 
regime was termed "transitory." Because of the extent of police sadism, the 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alberto Martin Artajo, reportedly wrote 
an indignant letter of protest to General Camilo Alonso Vega, Minister of 
Interior. 


At a special conference for U.S. newsmen in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Director of Security, Carlos Arias Navarro, declared that the 
allegations of the arrest and torture of 200 persons were "completely absurd." 
The number arrested, he said, was not 200 but exactly 61. Their treatment was 
"paternal"; only in the case of three men who tried to escape was force used, 
and no one suffered injury. The protest of Martin Artajo was also described 
as "absurd." However, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fernando Castiella, 
conferred for 45 minutes with American Ambassador John Davis Lodge concerning 
the telegram sent to President Eisenhower. 


According to Le Monde of Paris, the arrests of some "Communist" youths 
was linked with a recent visit of Carlists to the residence of Don Juan de 
Borbén in Estoril, Portugal. The purpose of such arrests was alleged to be to 
divide the monarchists. In protest against the whole series of arrests, an 
estimated 1,500 leaflets were distributed to students in all departments of 
the University of Madrid. The leaflets asked the 10,000 students to gather in 
front of the School of Medicine at 10 a.m. on February 13, for a march down- 
town. Their motto was to be "liberty." Government authorities and police 
prepared to prevent students from reaching downtown Madrid. However, at the 
appointed hour students went to classes instead and there was no demonstration. 
At Salamanca, it was learned that former president of the University Antonio 
Tovar has gone into self-imposed exile in Argentina. 


Another demonstration had occurred in Madrid some days earlier in which 
Falangista youths, belonging to the faction which opposed the restoration of 


Prince Juan Carlos, shouted, "Down with the King. We don't want an idiot on 
the throne."' The demonstration followed the annual ceremony in memory of 
Matias Montero, a Falangista student who was allegedly shot by Communists in 
1934. Prince Juan Carlos arrived in the Dominican Republic in February 
aboard a Spanish training ship. Ciudad Trujillo was his first stop on this, 
his first trip to the Western Hemisphere. 


The father of Juan Carlos, Don Juan de Borbén, addressed a select Carlist 
delegation late in December 1957 at his home in Estoril, Portugal, and em- 
phatically declared his acceptance of the Traditionalist doctrine as set forth 
by Don Alfonso Carlos in a decree of 1936. This speech was censored by the 
Franco government and its publication in Reino, a monarchist review, was pro- 
hibited. As the legitimate successor to Alfonso XIII, Don Juan claimed that 
the monarchy was a most needed and desirable unifying force. Traditionalism, 
he maintained, was neither antiquated nor reactionary, qualities with which it 
has been associated; but rather it was incompatible with social injustice and 
despotism. He added that there should be real and effective participation by 
all Spaniards in their government. . 


To counter the growing activity of Spanish monarchist factions, many 
informed observers believe that Franco has been quietly encouraging the for- 
mation of a Catholic Party, similar to democratic Christian parties in other 
European countries. The Catholic Party has not existed in Spain since the 
Republic, when it controlled one-quarter of the Cortes. The basis for the 
resurgence of such a party was a recent general reorganization of the publish- 
ing house Editorial Catélica, voice of Accién Catélica--a powerful political 
movement in Spain which, however, does not now operate as a party. Editorial 
Catélica controls the Madrid daily Ya as well as several other newspapers, 
although the famous old Catholic paper, El Debate, has not been allowed to 
reappear. Appointed as president of the organization was the well-known 71- 
yea::-old Bishop of Malaga, Angel Herrera y Oria, one-time editor of El Debate. 
Bishop Herrera has created virtually a whole school of journalists who later 
assumed important government positions, among them Fernando Castiella, present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His predecessor, Martin Artajo, who also wrote 
for El Debate and was on its editorial board, has now been made the chief 
political adviser of Editorial Catélica. There is a curious footnote to the 
emergence-of Martin Artajo as a leading "liberal" Spanish Catholic allegedly 
being groomed to head the potential Catholic Party. His son a year or so ago 
while in Britain almost embraced Protestantism, a tiny persecuted minority of 
fewer than 75,000 in Spain, but the father reportedly persuaded him to return 
to Catholicism. 


Fighting in Ifni became more intense again in February after a lull late 
in January. Perhaps the most important development since the fighting began 
in November 1957 occurred when the Spanish and French began to cooperate in a 
stepped-up campaign. The Rabat government accused the French and Spanish of 
carrying on “extermination operations" in the zone between Saquia el Hamra and 
French Mauretania. According to one communiqué from Rabat, 600 Moroccans, 
mostly civilians, starved as a result of French and Spanish planes poisoning 
vital pasturage.. 


At the same time that the Falangista newspaper Arriba defended the widely 
publicized French attack on the Tunisian village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef, warn- 
ing that were it not for Spanish patience the same would have occurred in 
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Moroccan territory near Ifni, preparations were being made by Spain for an 
all-out attack on the invaders of Ifni. While Spanish battleships cruised 
off Morocco's southern coast, in the northwest corner of Ifni, seven miles 
from the Moroccan border, 14 Spanish planes bombed the region of Tabelkoukt. 
Other Spanish aircraft dropped 500 paratroopers. These parachutists were 
said to have sought out enemy encampments in the mountains; others headed 
toward the northern frontier to disrupt supply lines and cut off insurgent 
forces. Though Spanish gains in Ifni were unclear late in February, Spanish 
newspapers could report that their army with the support of motorized units, 
planes, helicopters, and paratroopers had successfully eliminated marauding 
bands south of the Spanish Sahara border, and that the entire central portion 
of the colony was in Spanish hands. 


The repeated reports of French and Spanish collaboration prompted 
Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej to declare that the situation in 
Southern Morocco, the territory between Morocco proper and Saquia el Hamra, 
had become "acute."’ King Mohammed V stated in a speech on February 19 that 
this territory, as yet unrestored to Morocco by Spain, must be reintegrated 
into the kingdom. Moreover, it was unofficially reported that King Mohammed 
told Secretary of State Dulles, who visited him en route to the Baghdad Pact 
conference, that should the Spanish decide to launch an all-out attack on the 
Liberation Army he might have to give greater recognition to the Istiqlal 
Party. Furthermore, he might be forced to abdicate in favor of his son, 
Prince Moulay Hassan, considered a strong admirer of Nasser. The U.S. Govern- 
ment reportedly reacted by urging Spain not to carry on large-scale fighting 
more than three kilometers beyond its present territory in Sidi Ifni. 


On February 9, Spain began to withdraw the peseta from the northern zone 
of Morocco. The former Spanish protectorate was estimated to have in circu- 
lation 1,000 million pesetas (about $23.5 million at the official rate). 

This amount is to be used in part payment of the nearly 3,000 million peseta 
debt of Morocco to Spain (about $70.5 million). 


Spain's possible entry in NATO was opposed by labor organizations in 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. They expressed the hope that the moment 
would soon arrive in which the Spanish people would end the tyranny of 
Franco, and until this time they would oppose the admission of Spain. Mean- 
while the small Liberal Party group in the House of Lords in London supported 
the admission of Spain for "strategic reasons." 


The need for U.S. air bases in Spain was re-examined early in February 
when General Joseph Campbell, controller of the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, asserted that there had been no need for the $6 million San Pablo air 
base, situated some six miles east of Seville. Though the Air Materiel Com- 
mand later realized, construction was not necessary, it was felt that reject- 
ing this project "would have had an adverse effect on Spanish-American re- 
lations."' General Campbell added that the Torrején air base near Madrid had 
been made "largely on the initiative of Spanish authorities who wanted a base 
near the national capital for air defense purposes and as a ‘show place' for 
at least one jet fighter squadron."' The Air Force replied that "there is a 
strong military requirement for each of these bases, and they may reasonably 
be said to meet minimum requirements." In regard to the base at San Pablo, 
the Air Force further defended it as a “war need." 
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Spain has used the U.S. air base issue, of late, in hopes of a reappraisal 
of U.S. economic aid. A note from Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin, which 
appeared in the Madrid press as Dulles arrived en route home from the December 
1957 Paris NATO conference, had warned Spain of the dangers of having U.S. 
bases. The increased peril of Soviet attack, Madrid argued, should be compen- 
sated by a corresponding increase in aid. 


U.S. Government personnel in Spain were now permitted to exchange their 
dollars at the free market rate of 56 pesetas, as against the official rate of 
42.5. Neither U.S. nor Spanish official sources offered any reasons for this 
recent regulation, but some authorities believed that the object was to 
destroy Spain's black market in currency, while others suspected that it 
presaged an official devaluation of the Spanish peseta. 


On February 5 the Spanish Government issued a decree which provided for 
loans to enable low income groups to purchase their own apartments. According 
to Minister of Justice Antonio Iturmendi, many persons whose apartments were 
sold previously were forced to find other lodgings where rents were generally 
much higher. It was hoped, he added, that this measure would end the present 
speculation in the sale and purchase of apartments. 


Construction was begun on a 320-foot television tower atop the Guadarrama 
Mountains 36 miles north of Madrid. It would allow programs to be transmitted 
to Madrid, Toledo, Salamanca, and Burgos. It was described as one of the 
highest altitude transmitting stations in the world. 


An eight-hour tropical storm, with winds reaching almost 90 miles an hour, 
struck the island of Santa Cruz de Tenerife in the Canaries on February 16. 
The island's potato plants were completely destroyed along with nearly all of 
the banana crop. 


Detailed plans were proposed to reroute the Turia River from the center 
of Valencia to prevent a recurrence of the bad flood of October 1957. The 
construction of an outlet to the south of the city was being considered. 

While costs would be high, much would be saved inasmuch as Valencia has been 
subject to inundations every 20 years for the past six centuries. According 
to the New York Times, about 2 million tons of mud still stood caked on public 
lots and parks. However, city streets had been cleared, and transportation 
and other public services had returned to normal. 


PORTUGAL 


The smooth surface of Portugal's mild dictatorship continued largely un- 
disturbed. About the only observable ripple was a minor reorganization in 
propaganda and communications. There were two significant personnel changes. 
Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar relinquished direct responsibility for 
Emissora Nacional, the national radio network, by turning it into an autonomous 
agency; and César Henrique Moreira Baptista became head of the National 
Secretariat of Information, Popular Culture, and Tourism. Moreira Baptista has 
long been an active member of the Uni&o Nacional, and most recently served as 
president of the municipality of Sintra and deputy to the National Assembly. 


The government authorized a new headquarters building for Emissora 
Nacional, and $3.5 million will be spent on new equipment. Part of the cost 
of its operation comes from a tax of 100 escudos each on radio receiving sets 
and 360 escudos on each television set. The Minister of Communications an- 
nounced a program of telephone expansion costing $7 million. 


Criticism of the regime, even outside of Portugal, is very rare. The New 
York journal Africa Today was an exception, when its January-February issue 
charged that Portugal's overseas territories are not self-governing provinces, 
and urged that special reports envisioned by the Charter be made to the United 
Nations. Excerpts were quoted from complaints arising in Angola and which had 
been directed to the UN Secretary General. They concerned forced labor gangs, 
shortage of schools, and the terror arising from a lack of confidence in 
"justice." 


On February 1 fifty years ago, the Portuguese nation was shaken by the 
double assassination of King Carlos I and his heir apparent, Prince Luis 
Felipe. The second son became the child-king Carlos II, but his rule lasted 
only until 1910, when the Republicans seized power. Since Carlos II died 
without heirs, a cousin, Dom Duarte Nuno Fernando, Duque de Braganca, is the 
chief pretender to the Portuguese throne. Portuguese sources made no acknowl- 
edgment of the claims of Maria Pia of Rome (HAR, X: 576). The few monarch- 
ists in Portugal rallied on the anniversary of the regicide and organized a 
requiem mass attended by a representative of President Craveiro Lopes, Presi- 
dent of the Council Salazar, and other government leaders. Speakers in the 
National Assembly mentioned the commemoration briefly, and pointed out that 
thanks to the army uprising against the anarchistic "republic" in 1926 which 
led Salazar to found the "New State," Portugal had benefited even from such an 
evil act as the 1908 assassinations. 


The trial of Captain Henrique Galvdo opened on February 12. He had been 
jailed for allegedly plotting to overthrow the government in Angola in the 
early 1950's, served his sentence, and was re-arrested (HAR, X: 229). He was 
reported ill in the prison hospital and probably had no part in bringing his 
case before the courts now, since early in 1957 he dramatically dismissed his 
lawyer, claiming that a fair trial would be impossible. He was being tried 
for defamation of national leaders. 


The Commission on Social Security announced further plans for maternal 
and child welfare, and the elimination of beggars. Complementary to this was 
Minister of Education Francisco de Paula Leite Pinto's announcement that a 
plan was being studied to increase minimum compulsory elementary education 
from four to six years. Although the government had announced that 99% of 
school-age children were in school, UNESCO rated illiteracy in Portugal of 
those over 15 at 40% (HAR, X: 562). Plans were announced to create a model 
agriculture department in the Alcobaga Technological School. 


Religious inspiration was evidently not the main factor in the 362-foot 
monument of Christ the King (Cristo Rei) now nearing completion on a hill 
overlooking Lisbon. The half-million-dollar landmark was to be a magnet for 
tourist dollars since it would boast an observation platform and an express 
elevator. With the same goal in mind, Minister of Public Works Arontes de 
Oliveira laid plans for a monument to Portuguese explorers to be ready in 
1960 in honor of the fifth centenary of Prince Henry the Navigator's death. 


In matters of industry and trade, the government announced an increase of 
almost $1 million in its investment in the Companhia dos Petréleos de Portugal, 
which is prospecting for oil in metropolitan Portugal. In Mozambique the 
principal item of the new Development Plan is electrification, while in Angola 
the emphasis is on bridges, roads, and railroads. In Portuguese Timor 20% of 
the budget of $2.5 million was allocated to the Development Plan, mostly for 
port facilities in the capital, Dili. 


The International Coffee Conference in Rio de Janeiro in January (HAR, 
XI: 54) ended amicably, but the Portuguese delegation almost prevented the 
proposed agreement. Delegates representing the African coffee growers demanded 
rejection of the newly-created International Coffee Organization's (ICO) price 
and quota proposals, but agreed to permit ICO to act in a crisis. As far as 
Portugal was concerned, ICO's main value would be to stimulate coffee adver- 
tising in Europe and the United States. 


In a brief discussion between Protugal and West Germany about a new trade 
agreement, Germany suggested that the lopsided trade balance in its favor could 
be corrected somewhat if Portugal would abolish the export tax on Angola coffee 
so that it could compete with the same grade being purchased in the Belgian 
Congo. Another suggestion was that Porcugal should offer wines to Germany at 
the same low price that it offers them to Belgium. The possibility that 
Germany might purchase ammunition from Portugal was still just a rumor, and 
meetings were to be renewed in Lisbon in March. 


" 


MEXICO 


Strikes and agrarian unrest brought Mexico's increased living costs and 
temporarily reduced agricultural production into sharper focus. Mexico's 
relatively strike-free record since the advent of the Partido Revolucionario 
Institutional (PRL) was marred by a 16-day government telegraph workers' 
strike which tied up communications. The telegraphers revolted against their 
own union bureaucracy, blaming the strike on what Excelsior reporter Carlos 
Denegri called "traitorous indifference" of these "politicians" to workers' 
needs. Meanwhile, another Excelsior correspondent, Bernardo Ponce, spoke of 
striker "irresponsibility" in "sabotaging" communications. 


Beginning with a slowdown in the central telegraph office on February 4, 
the strike became effective only when the Secretarfa de Comunicaciones y Obras 
Piblicas (SCOP--Ministry of Communications and Public Works) attempted to trans- 
fer 27 slowdown leaders to remote areas. In response, national telegraph 
employees struck all over Mexico and were soon joined by the international 
operators and radio-telephone workers, bringing the total of strikers to over 
7,500. Direct wire services of banks, businesses, and press services were 
stopped for two days. Strikers demanded a 50% pay raise, cancellation of the 
transfer order for the 27 "troublemakers," guaranteed immunity from retribution 
for all strikers if they returned to work, and the resignation of three unpopu- 
lar telegraph service officials. While union officials of both the Federacién 
de Sindicatos de Trabajadores al Servicio del Estado (FSTSE--Confederation of 
Government Workers' Unions) and of its subsidiary, the Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores del SCOP (Communications Workers' Union), criticized the strike, the 
telegraph workers, who are members of the SCOP union, disavowed their union 
bureaucracy. Claiming to have no leaders, they refused to name a commission 
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to arbitrate, and when FSTSE secretary Abelardo de la Torre Grajeles brought a 
government offer to cancel the controversial transfer of the 27 workers and 
raise telegraph and postal workers' pay by 21 million pesos, he was ignored. 


Later, strikers explained they were willing to listen to an offer directly 
from President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines or from SCOP, but they would not deal with 
discredited union officials who would later be congratulated for having 

settled the strike. They added that the 21 million peso offer would benefit 
mostly higher-paid workers, while more than half of those who now make 420 
pesos ($33) or less a month would get an average raise of only 45 pesos ($3.60). 
Telecommunications head Eugenio Méndez said that SCOP was willing to offer a © 
larger raise, but workers would first have to recognize the illegality of their 
strike and return to work. The deadlock ended when the international operators 
broke ranks and decided to return to work. They accused the leaders of the 
pro-Communist Partido Popular (PP) of misleading the strikers and said they had 
erred in joining it. President Ruiz Cortines offered to make a study of the 
other telegraphers' salary needs if they would go back to work, but when the 
strikers insisted on a written pledge from the President, they were roundly 
reprimanded by presidential secretary Benito Coquet. On February 22, the 
strikers returned to work and named a commission to deal with SCOP Minister 
Walter C. Buchanan. 


A four-day customshouse workers' strike in Veracruz, a shrimpers' strike 
to the south in Coatzacoalcos (Puerto México), and a threatening electrical 
workers' strike were overshadowed by an invasion of squatters in the rich irri- 
gated truck-farming region of Culiacdn in the state of Sinaloa. Some 3,500 
landless peasants carried out the threat of the Unién General de Obreros y 
Campesinos (UGOC--General Workers and Peasants Union, the agricultural sector 
of the pro-Communist PP) to seize land if it were not distributed. The action 
was directed mostly against landholdings of U.S. citizens and naturalized 
Greeks. Agriculture Minister Gilberto Flores Mufioz rushed to the area amid 
reports that the squatters were gathering the ripening vegetable crop; the 
peons, however, moved off the private lands of their own accord and camped in 
village outskirts and along roads, awaiting a solution to their problem. 


The agrarian and mining crises were the main themes of PRI presidential 
candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos' speeches in Zacatecas, Durango, the Laguna 
district (area around the city of Torreén), Hidalgo, and San Luis Potosi. In 
drought-stricken Zacatecas and Durango, Lépez Mateos suggested the development 
of textile, meat-packing, and ore-refining industries. He also recommended 
sheep raising and better irrigation. In the densely populated and intensively 
cultivated Laguna region, the candidate was greeted by 50,000 unemployed 
families. There he admitted the existence of overpopulation in view of the 
decreasing water supply, and promised to reallocate farmers to newly-developed 
agricultural areas such as Sinaloa, Sonora, and the Usumacinta-Grijalva basin. 
In a December 1957 speech in Yucatan, Lépez Mateos stated that the latter 
project would not be completed for at least 30 years. An emergency relief 
program created by President Ruiz Cortines had already given employment to 
over 20,000 Laguna workers on irrigation improvement works. In addition, 
10,000 local workers received U.S. bracero contract job priorities. 


Because of U.S. unemployment, however, organized labor began pressuring 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell to reduce the 1958 quota of braceros. This 
would greatly affect Mexico's economy since, in both 1956 and 1957, reliable 
private estimates set bracero remittances at approximately $70 million per 
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year. Mexican sources which chronically underestimate the amount of this 
dollar revenue. stated that Mexican farm workers had sent home approximately 
$35 million in 1957. 


Mexico has felt the effects of an ailing U.S. economy since early 1957, 
according to Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores as quoted by New York 
Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy. Carrillo Flores declared that Mexican 
economic growth in 1957 was far smaller than in 1955 and 1956. The Bank of 
Mexico, which estimated the net increase in gross national product (GNP) at 4%, 
blamed the smaller growth on lower cotton, coffee, lead, and zinc prices, and 
a 20% reduction in the drought-ridden maize and bean crop. Some observers 

felt that the Bank's evaluation of the Mexican economic situation might be 
optimistic since, in computing the 4% GNP increase, it apparently used the 
Mexico City general wholesale price index which climbed only 6.2% in 1957 
while, in the same city, the general cost-of-living index went up 13.7%, the 
working class cost-of-living index increased approximately 16%, and an inde- 
pendent study made on prices of 40 articles set the 1957 cost-of-living rise 
at 21%. In view of these statistics, the best guess was that Mexico's eco- 
nomic expansion rate had scarcely kept abreast of the 3% per annum population 
growth. Agriculture, with a 3% decrease in production compared with 1956, was 
the weakest sector of the economy, although cotton farmers stayed this trend 
with a production of approximately two million bales in 1957-58 and a pre- 
dicted 2.3 million bales in 1958-59. Other activities increased as follows: 
manufacturing, 6%; mining, 7%; petroleum, 10%; production of electricity, 8%; 
building, 12%; transportation and communications, 7%; and commerce, 3%. The 4 
great production increase in the nonagricultural sectors of the economy was 
exemplified by the fact that steel production at over one million tons in 

1957 was triple the level of 1947-49. 


The reserves of the Bank of Mexico were reduced $28 million to a total of 
$441 million; important causal factors were the decrease in cotton exports, 
down $93 million to a total of $170 million, and the increased maize imports, 
$56 million for 731,000 tons imported from January to November 1957. The loss 
in foreign exchange was partially offset by a 16% expansion in net tourist and 
border-crossing receipts, which yielded a total of $392 million in 1957. Op- 
timism here too was not entirely unalloyed since Visidén Highlights of Febru- 
ary 28 claimed that the U.S. recession had recently caused a 20% drop in the 
Mexican dollar income from tourists. 


PRI party officials were indifferent about opposition to the nomination 
of former Senator Norberto Lépez Avelar for governor of Morelos. The most 
violent attacks against Lépez Avelar's candidacy came from the Frente Zapatista 
which accused him of having helped murder Emiliano Zapata. Antonio Diaz Soto y 
Gama, promineat lawyer and former intellectual and political mentor of General 
Zapata, bitterly attacked the proposed nomination, saying that the attitude of 
the Zapatistas should have persuaded the PRI to drop Lépez Avelar. However, 
the nominee was defended by Ana Marfa Zapata, sister of the murdered agrarian 
leader. Protests culminated in a half-hour obstruction of traffic in Cuerna- 
vaca, capital of the Zapatista state of Morelos, but the PRI announced Lépez 
Avelar's "unanimous" nomination on February 9 at a quiet convention where 
Zapata's picture was not displayed, nor his name mentioned. Excelsior com- 


mented that such tactics might lead to an anti-PRI outbreak like that in Nuevo 
Laredo (HAR, X: 645). 
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Although no party had raised a candidate against Lépez Avelar by the nomi- 
nation deadline, the Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) candidate Luis H. Alvarez 
was quick to point to events in Morelos as an example of PRI centralism. 
Alvarez, touring the southern states of Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Guerrero, criti- 
cized the misuse of government funds for PRI political campaigns. The PAN 
candidate also held the PRI government responsible for widespread poverty, 
asserting that more than 70% of the population earn less than 3.70 pesos a day 
(about 30¢). Blaming the continuance of PRI rule on the apathy of the elector- 
ate, Alvarez urged his listeners to get out and vote; he personally led them 
to government registration offices on various occasions. In Atoyac, Guerrero, 
he found an official who refused to give registration credentials to women and 
to uneducated voters "because it is not the custom."' Mexican women have had 
voting privileges since September 1953 and the constitution states that all 
Mexican citizens, irrespective of literacy, must vote or be subject to corpo- 
ral punishment or fine. Heretofore, little serious effort has been made to 
enforce obligatory voting. 


Excelsior's Alfonso Alamd4n commented on electoral apathy, pointing out 
that citizens ask why they should bother to vote when the PRI is sure to win. 
He said that the PAN candidate is identified with the almost nonexistent right 
wing and has, therefore, no chance of winning popular support. Another pos- 
sible cause of apathy was the absence of professional demagogues who in past 
elections have whipped up popular enthusiasm. Various news columnists, how- 
ever, criticized the groups of politicians who have surrounded Lépez Mateos in 
every town on his tour, insulating him from local people and problems, and 
disgusting the electorate with meaningless oratory. 


The Partido Comunista (PC), unlike the pro-Communist PP which announced 
support of Lépez Mateos, nominated Miguel Mendoza Lépez as their presidential 
candidate. Avowedly Catholic and not a member of the party, Mendoza Lépez is 
expected to draw votes from among the supporters of former presidential 
candidate Miguel Henriquez Guzm4n. Mendoza Lépez, who supported Henriquez 
Guzman in 1952, is well known for his courageous defense of persecuted 
Cristeros as a judge in Guadalajara. He is credited with having persuaded the 
late President Plutarco Elias Calles to modify his harsh attitude toward 
Cristeros by conducting an intense humanitarian campaign in their favor after 
a group of these clerical fanatics, to whom Judge Mendoza Lépez had granted an 
amparo, were summarily executed in a staged escape attempt in the manner 
referred to as the ley fuga in Mexico. More recently he has used his legal 
ability to defend the underprivileged in court. 


In the "Letters to the Editor" section, Time printed a complete retraction 
of its September 9 charge that Stirling Dickinson of San Migue! de Allende, 
Guanajuato, had ties with Mexican Communists (HAR, X: 455). In his letter 
disclaiming any Communist connections, Dickinson said that the Time article 
had done him and his art school, the Instituto de Allende, “incalculable 
harm." 


Famed evangelist Billy Graham spoke to overflow crowds in the Mexico 
Arena (seating capacity 18,000) in Mexico City on February 15 and 16. 
Graham's Mexico visit climaxed a 28-day tour of the Caribbean and Central 
America. On Sunday night, February 16, the crowd was so large that it over- 
flowed into the street, obstructing traffic. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


During February, an important milestone in Guatemalan political affairs 
was passed when free presidential elections were successfully held for the 
first time since the election of Juan José Arévalo in 1944. The final choice 
of General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes as President on February 13 was made by 
Congress, for although he received a considerable plurality, the balloting of 
January 19 showed that Ydigoras did not have the 51% majority required by the 
Constitution. At first it was thought that General Ydigoras would be by- 
passed for Colonel Luis Cruz-Salazar, the runner-up, due to strength of the 
latter's party in the unicameral Congress, one of six in Latin America (Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Panama, Paraguay). However, an agreement in 
which Cruz-Salazar relinquished all claims to the office in return for an 
ambassadorship had virtually assured Ydigoras of the election (HAR, XI: 12). 


General Ydigoras, 62, is no newcomer to Guatemalan and international 
politics. After studying at the University of San Carlos in Guatemala and 
later at the London School of Economics, he was a young military observer at 
the Peace Conference in Versailles in 1919. Following World War II, he was a 
delegate to the UNESCO Congress, the UN Preparatory Committee, and the first 
session of the UN. He headed the Guatemalan delegation to the third meeting 
of the UN Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). As a career 
officer, he held many posts including that of Director of Roads under Jorge 
Ubico until the dictator's fall, at which time Ydfigoras was "diplomatically 
exiled" and spent the years 1945-50 as Ambassador in London. In 1951, he 
returned to oppose Jacobo Arbenz for the presidency. Ydigoras, backed by a 
coalition of seven anti-Communist parties, campaigned vigorously in his first 
presidential bid; however, he failed and was forced into exile in El Salvador. 
He returned to Guatemala to help Carlos Castillo Armas overthrow the Arbenz 
regime in 1954 but was again virtually exiled as Ambassador to Colombia. 
After the assassination of Castillo Armas, Ydigoras again ran for President 
in October 1957. The official results proclaimed his defeat, but, through 
his efforts and those of his supporters, the elections were invalidated. 
Victory finally came to him in February. Politically, he has described himself 
as "slightly right of center," but his critics have accused him of extreme 
reactionary tendencies. 


Almost immediately following his official recognition as President-elect, 
Ydfigoras left on a good will tour of Central America, Mexico, and the United 
States. He first visited Tegucigalpa, where, in a special address to the 
Honduran Legislative Assembly, he expressed his hopes that Guatemala would 
become a democratic nation, governed by the people. As he continued his 
visits to the Central American countries, he stressed the importance of new 
and stronger economic integration of the area. Preceding his much publicized 
visit to the United States, Ydigoras visited President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines in 
Mexico. The highlight of his tour, however, was his breakfast talk with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Washington on February 24, when the two leaders discussed 
the future of Guatemala. Of prime importance to the United States was the 
President-elect's assurance that he would promote and protect private invest- 
ment, both foreign and national. He outlined a 12-point program to Eisenhower 
which included ending the practice of exiling political enemies except Commu- 
nists, who alone were not to be permitted to return. The goodwill visits were 
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cut short when Ydigoras returned to Guatemala to prepare for his inauguration 
scheduled for March 2. 


Despite a congressional committee's recommendations that diplomatic re- 
lations with the Dominican Republic be severed because of the latter's alleged 
connection with the presidential assassination in July 1957, the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, Lic. Carlos Garcia Bauer, denied that such a break would 
take place. 


With the recent election resulting in a better political atmosphere, the 
economic outlook also was expected to stabilize. The oil development program 
continued to expand as Guatemala's first oil rig began drilling on January 18. 
By February 1, the well had reached the 1,000-foot mark; it was estimated 
that it might be necessary to go to 6,000 feet. Perforadora Petrolera Ltda. 
(PPL) was the recently formed company which was sinking the pioneer well. It 
was formed with mixed Guatemalan-U.S. capital. Although Coastal Plains Oil 
Company, which held the concessions in the drilling area, has the largest 
interest in PPL, the firm was accepting drilling contracts from other oil 
companies. The first well was named for Castillo Armas. The actual start.of 
operations was expected to bring the British Honduras question into the fore- 
ground once again, since Belize would provide the closest access for Petén oil 
to the sea. 


Machinery imports for 1957 climbed to a peak of $5.8 million; this all- 
time high was attributed partly to the government's policy of import duty 
exemptions. The government set the quota for the import of flour under the 
U.S.-sponsored International Wheat Agreement at 45,000 tons for the period of 
February and March. Agricultural exports for 1957 amounted to more than 
$58.5 million which helped to offset the high value of imports. Other note- 
worthy improvements occurred in the rise of banana prices and in the increase 
of sugar earnings during the year. United Fruit Company officials in Guate- 
mala foresaw no change in operations, at least for the next eight years, aside 
from the sale of their International Railways stock under the recent consent 
decree which ended the U.S. Department of Justice's antitrust suit (see 
HONDURAS). The company's five-year banana production expansion program will 
continue as scheduled with an investment of from $13 to $20 million. After 
several years of experimentation with ramie growing in Guatemala, Instituto 
Nacional de Fomento y Produccién (INFOP--National Production Development 
Board) offered seedlings to growers interested in raising the "miracle fiber." 
Recent studies showed a 45% return from ramie in the first year. Coffee 
exports continued their downward trend due to the effects of the Mexico City 
coffee-withholding agreement (HAR, X: 650). The $2.5 million fund estab- 
lished with INFOP for purchase of excess coffee was exhausted. 


The Five Year Development Plan set up in 1955 by the National Economic 
Council was given a considerable boost by the creation of a $20 million 
National Electrification Fund through 10-year Treasury bonds. To date, only 
small electrification projects have been undertaken, but the new fund was 
expected to facilitate the construction of hydroelectric plants throughout the 
country with an installed capacity of 80,000 kilowatts. This would ameliorate 
the shortage of industrial power. Guatemala's per capita consumption of 
electric power was one of the lowest in the Western Hemisphere during 1957. 


A report of the effective work of the Trade Union Council of Guatemala in 
1957 detailed many successful collective agreements. The outlook for 1958 


appeared encouraging since Ydigoras planned to give labor organizations free- 
dom to promote better industrial relations. 


The Guatemalan Air Force, in a curious reversal of the usual, donated an 
old P-26 plane to the United States to be placed on display in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington as part of an exhibit on the progress of aviation. 


EL SALVADOR 


The reforms of the Electoral Law requested by the opposition were re- 
jected by the Legislative Assembly. Among the changes proposed was one to 
introduce proportional representation in the unicameral Congress, under which 
the opposition would be represented by a guaranteed minimum percentage of the 
seats. The changes were ruled out as unconstitutional or as requiring further 
study. The only reaction to the refusal consisted of minor demonstrations 
staged by students. 


The case of José Luis Salcedo, assistant editor of El Diario de Hoy, 
remained unresolved. He was arrested in December 1957 on charges of criminal 
libel for an article accusing President José Marfa Lemus and his government of 
villainy, blackmail, and incompetence. Salcedo's defense lawyer obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus, but several days later the Supreme Court revoked it and 
ordered Salcedo's imprisonment pending trial. 


The government emphatically reaffirmed its neutrality toward the other 
Central American countries. According to government spokesmen this statement 
was prompted by false rumors circulating in Central America that the Salvado- 
rean Government was interfering not only in the internal political affairs but 
also in the border disputes of neighboring republics. 


The 1957-58 cotton crop was estimated at 142,000 bales, compared with 
137,000 bales in 1956-57, and 133,000 bales in 1955-56. The area under culti- 
vation was estimated at 102,000 acres, as compared with 95,000 acres in 1956- 
57 and 113,000 in 1955-56. Although cotton production was boosted in recent 
years, no substantial future increases were expected due to competition from 
other crops for the country's limited arable land. Cotton exports in 1956-57 
were estimated at 100,000 bales, compared with 140,000 in 1955-56. The drop 
was partly offset by heavy exports after August 1, 1957, which were not in- 
cluded in the 1956-57 figures. Stocks as of August 1, 1957, were estimated at 
60,000 bales, compared with 35,000 a year earlier. 


The New York Times reported that Salvadorean army draftees were learning 
modern methods of agriculture at a government-owned farm in La Libertad 
Province. Approximately 100 of the youths conscripted for a year's service in 
the army spend four months in basic training and then are sent to the Center 
of Military Agricultural Training under civilian instructors. The farm is 
near Sitio del Nifio, site of another experimental farm and of an American 
Friends Service Committee year-round work camp which collaborates with a Sal- 
vadorean primary school and social welfare center. Here the farm is run 
cooperatively by civilians. 


HONDURAS 


Early in February, concern over the political implications of current 
labor unrest was expressed in several quarters, but there was disagreement as 
to the origins of the dissatisfaction. In a press conference on February 5, 
President Ramon Villeda Morales charged that agitators from the capital were 
manipulating persons "with reactionary tendencies" who had infiltrated North 
Coast labor centers. The term "reactionary" was possibly an allusion to the 
alliance of the two opposition parties of Carfas Andino and Abraham Williams 
(HAR, XI: 16). Meanwhile, Tegucigalpa radio station HRN claimed that the 
disastrous strike of 1954 was masterminded by the Partido Revolucionario 
Demécrata Hondurefio (PRDH); it hinted that PRDH, outlawed in 1954 (HAR, 

VII: 6, 17; and VII: 10,13), and down to nine members in 1954, now has over 
2,500 members, and further insinuated that José Pineda Gémez, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court since the death in January of Salvador Zelaya, had been 
and might still be the secretary general of PRDH. The government continued 
work on a comprehensive Labor Code to consolidate existing piecemeal legis- 
lation. 


Honduran relations with the other American republics appeared to have 
entered a phase of especial cordiality as plans for exchanges of presidential 
visits were announced with increasing frequency. Thus, Guatemalan President- 
elect General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes visited Tegucigalpa, and Costa Rica's 
President-elect Mario Echandi Jiménez was invited to stop at Tegucigalpa after 
attending Ydigoras Fuentes' inauguration. In turn, it was announced that 
Villeda Morales had accepted President Camilo Ponce Enriquez' invitation to 
visit Ecuador in March, as well as a similar invitation from Panama. Re- 
lations with Nicaragua became diplomatically normal with the exchange of 
Nicaraguan Ambassador Dr. Germ4n Castillo and Honduran Ambassador Dr. Salomén 
Paredes Regalado. Referring to the fact that both Ambassadors were physicians 
like himself, President Villeda Morales stated, "I trust that both will have a 
sharp clinical eye for the amelioration of any asperity between our neighbor- 
ing brotherly peoples." ; 


Economically, the United Fruit Company was a focal point of both short- 
and long-range interest during February, but the political overtones appeared 
at least as important as the economic developments. In connection with cur- 
rent contract negotiations with the company, the Honduran Government announced 
that it had calculated the national cost of the 1954 strike to be over $15 mil- 
lion and called upon labor not to precipitate any similar disasters. On Febru- 
ary 7, it was announced that a new collective labor contract had been obtained 
with the personal intervention of the President, providing for a 50% wage 
increase. In the long-range economic picture, on February 4, U.S. Attorney 
General William P. Rogers announced that United Fruit had agreed to a consent 
decree in the government's Civil Action No. 4560, filed under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust and Wilson Tariff Acts on July 2, 1954 at New Orleans. The decree 
required United Fruit to create a new competing company out of its own assets 
which will be able to import 9 million stems of bananas into the United States 
yearly, or 35% of the company's present imports. The company's plan to meet 
the terms of the decree must be submitted to the court by 1966 and full imple- 
mentation must be accomplished within four years after the government accepts 
the plan. The company's action in accepting the decree was subject to stock- 
holders' ratification at their annual meeting scheduled for April 16. They 
were expected to agree, but if not, the case would return to the docket for 


trial. Specific effects upon United's operations abroad were not expected 
until after April 16. 


The Honduran Government announced that on May 14 it would take over from 
the United Fruit Company's subsidiary, Tela Railroad Company, the management 
of the Ferrocarril Nacional (National Railroad) and announced plans for a 
southeast extension of 30-60 kilometers to Talanga in the Sulaco River valley, 
an area now considered underpopulated but suitable for coffee, cotton, and 
other crops. The Tela Railroad Company had been managing it under a contract 
with Honduras which expired in May 1957, when the governing military junta had 
requested a one-year extension. 


It was announced that the nation's production of red beans in 1957 showed 
a surplus of 30,000 bags over domestic requirements for 1957-1958; as a result, 
the Banco Nacional de Fomento reduced its support prices approximately $1.00 
per 100 pounds until the surplus was disposed of--possibly to Colombia. The 
tobacco crop forecast for 1958 was 8.6 million pounds, up 600,000 pounds from 
1957. 


In the nonagricultural field, -the President announced that a contract had 
been signed with the Krupp Works of Germany to exploit Honduran iron ore (HAR, 
XI: 16) and further disclosed at his press conference that guano was being 
exported from Tela. In Washington, Foreign Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto 
stated that the project for construction of a $50 million paper and pulp plant 
in Honduras (HAR, XI: 16) had passed the "negotiations phase," although he 
declined to name the construction firms. He did declare that production would 
be primarily for a Central American “common market" but would also be sold to 
any other country wishing to buy. While in Washington, he also conferred with 
international lawyer Manley 0. Hudson concerning the eventual World Court hear- 
ing on the Honduran-Nicaraguan border dispute, in which Hudson will advise the 
Hondurans . 


NICARAGUA 


Plots past and plots predicted were the predominant note in the Nicaraguan 
political picture during February. El Salvador's Ambassador Miguel Angel 
Parada officially complained to the Nicaraguan Government that his embassy had 
been violated by persons “believed to belong to the police," presumably because 
two Nicaraguan officers involved in the November 1957 plot (Captain Victor M. 
Rivas Gomez and Lieutenant Ali Salomén Guillén) gained asylum there after their 
escape from confinement in January (HAR, XI: 17). Foreign Minister Alejandro 
Montiel stated that President Luis A. Somoza Debayle had ordered the Nicaraguan 
police to protect the Salvadorean Embassy from any possible assault. Montiel 
added that the threats against the embassy might have come from "disturbing 
elements seeking to create difficulties for the government." 


At his February 6 press conference, President Somoza stated that a new 
plot against his government was afoot, using the neighboring countries of 
Costa Rica and Honduras as springboards. From that point onward, reports on 
the press conference differed: some had Somoza charging that the new plot was 
headed by General Carlos Pasos assisted by Nicold4s Morales; according to 
others, he accused a Dominican, Miguel Angel Ramirez as the organizer, aided 
by Nicaraguans Alejandro Cardenas and Virgilio Vega Fornos. The date set for 


the plot was February 21, anniversary of the death of Nicaraguan guerrilla 
chief General Augusto César Sandino. The day passed without incident other 
than a press conference in which President Somoza urged a return to the Con- 
stitution of 1950, which would bar not only himself but any relative within 
the fourth degree of consanguinity or affinity from presidential candidacy in 
1962 when Somoza's term expires. The same provision (Article 186) also denies 
candidacy to active cabinet ministers or army officers, as well as leaders of 
coups d'état. The President added that he felt such a change would contribute 
toward "political consolidation" of the nation. 


The Nicaraguan-Honduran Joint Military Commission reported that all 
Honduran soldiers who may have been in Mocorén had been withdrawn and recom- 
mended to the Organization of American States that Honduras be requested 
further to withdraw from the area all persons (civilians as well as military) 
who are not bona fide residents and that the area be inspected periodically 
by the Joint Commission. In addition, it recommended that military authori- 
ties from both sides exchange visits regularly as a contribution to better 
mutual understanding. 


As the month closed, President Somoza confirmed rumors that the Batista 
Government of Cuba had been negotiating with Nicaragua for the purchase of 
arms, principally armored cars which Nicaragua had bought from Israel some 
time ago; he insisted, however, that Nicaragua had no thought of selling any 
U.S. arms or ammunition which it had received for continental defense. In 
Havana, the Federation of University Students sent a threatening letter to 
newly-arrived Nicaraguan Ambassador Miguel Escoto, warning him to be "careful" 
if the arms deal should be consummated. Upon the Ambassador's delivery of 
the threatening note to the Cuban Government, additional guards were assigned 
to his suite at the Hotel Nacional. 


An eruption of long-dormant Concepcién volcano on Omotepe Island in 
Lake Nicaragua destroyed the island's coffee and tobacco plantations and 
drove the islanders to refuge on the mainland. Strong winds deposited as 
much as five inches of volcanic ash in the cities of Rivas and Granada. 


Because of falling world prices, the Nicaraguan Coffee Growers' Cooper- 
ative announced a wage cut amounting to one cérdoba daiiy for coffee workers 
in most of the country, and as much as two cérdobas in some isolated areas. 

At the same time, the government announced that it would buy and hold up to 
10% of the coffee crop to fulfill its obligations under the Mexico City agree- 
ment of the Federacién de Cafetaleros de América (HAR, X: 542). 


On February 15, Linea Aérea Nicaraguense (LANICA) inaugurated a new 
Miami-Lima service, connecting also with New York through Eastern Air Lines at 
Miami. Equipment to be used consisted of two Vickers-Viscount turbopropeller 
aircraft recently purchased in Great Britain. Stops planned en route in- 
cluded Managua, Panama, and Guayaquil. Invited guests on the inaugural flight 
were representatives of the City of New York, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Bank of America, and journalists from both New York and Miami. 
According to United Press reports from Managua, both LANICA and the National 
Tourist Commission hoped to attract increasing numbers of tourists to Nica- 
ragua, and plans were said to include the construction of a modern hotel over- 
looking Managua, as well as the organization of tours from the United States 
and other American countries. LANICA was reported to be based upon private 


Nicaraguan capital, with the President's brother, Anastasio (Tachito), as 
chairman of its board of directors; it was previously engaged primarily in 
regular cargo service between Central America and Miami. 


COSTA RICA 


A mood of revelry spread over San José on the eve of the February 2 elec- 
tions. The streets were noisy on election day, but the voting was orderly and 
no serious incidents were reported. Of a total of 354,778 registered voters, 
221,549 went to the polls to elect public officials, from the President down 

to municipal posts. Former Ambassador to the U.S. and Foreign Minister Mario 
Echandi, candidate for the oppositionist Partido Unidén Nacional, emerged vic- 
torious with 102,851 votes. Closely following him with 94,788 votes was 
Francisco Orlich, candidate of President José Figueres' Partido Liberacidén 
Nacional. Third and last was Jorge Rossi, former Finance Minister under 
Figueres, with 23,910 votes. Rossi was the candidate of the Partido Inde- 
pendiente, a dissident faction of Figueres' party which took away more than 
enough votes to cause its defeat. All was not dark for the Partido Liberacién 
Nacional, however. According to nearly complete returns, of the 45 congres- 
sional seats it won 19, more than any other party. Figueres believed, more- 
over, that his party would have the support of at least five deputies from two 
smaller parties. Rossi's party won about five seats, Echandi's party won ten, 
and ex-President Rafael Calderén Guardia's Partido Republicano, which supported 
Echandi in the presidential race, won nine. Difficult times seemed to lie 


ahead for the new assembly, since there were no clear indications of possible 
coalitions. 


The three-man team of foreign observers picked by the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment from a list submitted by the United Nations reported that there had ‘ 
been no complaints of violations of the electoral law or of any restraints 

upon the free exercise of suffrage. According to Paul P. Kennedy of the New 

York Times, this influenced Orlich to withhold a contemplated challenge of the 

election pis on grounds of fraud (HAR, XI: 18). Another direct benefit 

gained by inviting the observers was that one of them, Dr. Horace E. Read, was 

assigned by the UN to remain briefly in Costa Rica to explore means of reducing 

the cost of the nation's system for the registration of voters. 


President Figueres officially recognized his party's defeat and congratu- 
lated the winning party. "I consider our defeat as a contribution, in a way, 
to democracy in Latin America," he said. "It is not customary for a party in 
power to lose an election," he explained. Later, however, he warned the 
country that the election could result in the return of the "extremists" whom 
he blamed for the 1948 civil war. He attributed the opposition's victory to 
the split in his party, but at the same time expressed hope that the coopera- 
tion of the two factions would give his party control of Congress. In answer 
to a question asked by Diario Las Américas, he said that the Communists gave 
between 15,000 and 20,000 votes to Echandi. Estimates place the number of 
Communists at no more than 3,000 or 4,000. A member of the opposition re- 
marked that, according to Figueres' estimate, the Communists have grown in 
number during his administration. Figueres added that he did not know what 
promises Echandi had made to the Communists, but expressed confidence that his 
party would be able to check Communist moves in Congress. He also hinted that 


the new administration might feel morally obliged to give the Communists po- 
litical recognition in return for their support. Finally he announced plans 
to work for his party after leaving the Presidency in May, and also to do 

some reading and writing. He said that one of three books he planned to write 


President-elect Echandi promised to ease credit and to abolish import 
duties on several articles. He also announced that "Costa Rica will be the 
first country in the world to govern itself without armaments. We will offer 
our arms to those who sold them to us, in exchange for plows and tractors." 
In the future, Echandi said, the civil guard will confine itself to preserv- 
ing public order and catching criminals. The money thus saved would be 
devoted to fostering agriculture and improving public health, he added. From 
Mexico, where he had been living in exile since 1948, Calderén Guardia 
charged Figueres with gaining power with the help of Arbenz and Arévalo of 
Guatemala, and then establishing a rule of terror and persecution. He also 
said that Figueres became one of the wealthiest men in Costa Rica-while in 
power. 


Security Minister Colonel Domingo Garcia denied rumors that Nicaraguan 
exiles in Costa Rica were conspiring against President Luis A. Somoza. He 
added that reports to that effect by Novedades of Managua were mere specu- 
lation. 


A record coffee crop of 38,700 long tons was estimated for 1957-58, 
compared with 33,500 for 1956-57. Export prices for the 1957-58 crop, how- 
ever, were about 20% lower than those for the previous crop. There was 
nevertheless an optimistic feeling in local coffee circles due to the recent 
improvement in prices attributed to withholdings under the Mexico City Coffee 
Pact. Foreign Crops and Markets reported that the National Production Council 
of Costa Rica would import eight million pounds of milled rice in March. Of 
that amount, five million pounds were purchased from Mexico, an additional 
2.6 million would be purchased from either the United States or Mexico and one 
million pounds from Ecuador. 


The Journal of Commerce reported that Costa Rica won top place in both 
credits and collections in the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau's latest 
semi-annual survey of credit conditions in Latin American countries. The 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, British, French, and Netherlands possessions 
followed close behind in this 59th study, covering the last half of 1957. 


The Legislative Assembly introduced some changes in the proposed law for 
telecommunications (HAR, X: 590). As originally presented, the project 
involved a contract between the autonomous Costa Rican Electricity Institute 
and an Italian firm for the installation of automatic telephones. As 
amended, bids would be called for, and the National Electricity Service, the 
government's regulatory agency, would control operations and rates. 


PANAMA 


In a speech made before the Cabinet and the National Assembly, President 
Ernesto de la Guardia emphasized the need for political reform. He pointed 
out that Panama's political ills stemmed from the country's complacent 


would be a history entitled The National Liberation War of 1948. 


attitude toward electoral fraud which made it possible "to steal a vote--the 
moral property of the nation--and go unpunished, while an attempt against 
private property is punished more or less severely.'' He said that laws guar- 
anteeing fair electoral practices needed a "moral consciousness backing the 
written law." The President blamed the civic immaturity of the political 


parties for Panama's failure to eliminate traditional political fraud and 
violence. 


Opposition leaders have claimed that electoral fraud has discouraged any 
kind of organized political opposition because the party in power controlled 
the ballot boxes through the National Guard so that the candidate sponsored by 
this coalition was sure to win. Dela Guardia appealed to the assemblymen to 

back his campaign for political morality in order to insure that the officials 
elected in 1960 would be chosen by an authentic majority of the people. The 

main obstacle to this ideal is the fact that traditionally the National Guard 
and the ruling oligarchy have clung to corrupt special privileges. 


On February 2, the Typographical Union struck for higher wages and for 
more than a week no newspaper was published in Panama. Bus drivers went on a 
sympathy strike. The printers were demanding a 10¢-an-hour raise and on 
February 11, El Pais and a few small publications agreed, but other news- 
papers held out. On February 22, La Estrella de Panama (sister of the English- 
language Star and Herald) settled for a 7.5¢ hourly cost-of-living wage 
increase. No news was received of an agreement between the striking union and 
El Panam4 América, the other leading newspaper of Panama. 


A contract was signed by the Panama Canal Company and Gibbs and Hill, New 
York consulting engineers, providing for a six-month study of Canal traffic by 
the firm. This study was to include an analysis of means of communication 
from ships to the traffic controller, scheduling of ships, and possible im- 
provement of methods of ship-handling through the installation of modern 
equipment. 


While a higher tariff was placed on imported cigarettes in January, a 
production tax was imposed on locally manufactured cigarettes. These measures 


plus a new tax on localbreweries were expected to add $l million a year to the 
national revenue. 


Despite a warning to Roman Catholics from Archbishop Francis Beckman to 
stay away from Billy Graham's "heretical" revival meetings in Panama, the 


evangelist drew a crowd of 16,000. U.S. Canal personnel and servicemen jammed 
another Graham rally. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


The Cuban volcano erupted in all its fury as the rebels of the Fidel 
Castro Movement of July 26 loosed their most deadly campaign of terrorism, 
sabotage, and fighting yet directed against the Batista government. ‘'"'No elec- 
tions with Batista in power" was the rebel cry, and their Provisional Presi- 
dent-designate Manuel Urrutia, who was in Venezuela contacting Cuban exiles, 
confidently warned that "Batista's days are numbered." 
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Rebels ventured out of their Sierra Maestra fortress in numbers to en- 
gage units of the Cuban Army in areas near Bayamo and Manzanillo in reckless 
frontal attacks. A land-air battle raged for several days. At one time, 
Castro's crack Argentine captain, Ernesto Guevara (a medical doctor once re- 
portedly affiliated with the Arbenz government in Guatemala), with a large 
group of rebels was surrounded by government troops. It was later confirmed, 
however, that he and most of his men were able to make their escape back into 
the mountains. There had been casualties on both sides, but according to the 
reports, most had been suffered by the Army. Newly designated General-in- 
Chief of the recently created Joint Chiefs of Staff, Major General Francisco 
Tabernilla, promised that "the Castro bandits, the Communists and pseudo- 
Communists who have been armed by Prio money" would shortly be captured and 
their activities ended. Such threats had been made by Batista Army chief- 
tains for over 14 months, but Castro was growing stronger and appeared able 
to deal lightning blows where least expected. 


An added source of strength lay in the new guerrilla groups which began 
to appear in rapid succession. One group of 20, armed with machine guns and 
rifles, encountered Army units near the mill town of Palma Soriano, Oriente. 
Province, while another group engaged Army personnel on the northern coast of 
the province in the Sierra Cristal area; and the Army was in pursuit of a 
rebel band near Guantd4namo, east of Santiago. For the first time, rebel 
action was reported around Nuevitas, on the northern coast of Camaguey Prov- 
ince, while 200 members of the fighting Directorio Revolucionario (HAR, 

XI: 23) who were operating in the Trinidad mountains of southern Las Villas 
Province were said to have divided up into groups of 30 or 40 in order to 
carry out guerrilla action more effectively. Unconfirmed reports stated that 
reinforcements for Castro had been landed on the southern coast of Oriente 
and that they had brought with them a sizable supply of much-needed arms and 
ammunition. It was also rumored that an expedition of some 200 would soon be 
leaving from Costa Rica, supplied with funds from ex-President Carlos Prio 
Socarrdés, to join the Directorio Revolucionario guerrillas. Batista ordered 
the Navy to maintain constant vigilance over the southern coasts but to be on 
the alert for rebel landings from any direction. The Air Force was also 
charged with patrolling Cuba's vast and irregular coastline. 


Not one of Cuba's six provinces remained free during the month from kill- 
ings, sabotage, burnings, disruption of communications and public utilities, 
and destruction of private property. In one week, 25 people were reported 
killed, while 4 persons were found hanging near Guantdnamo and 4 others near 
Santiago. Bodies of both rebel sympathizers and government personnel contin- 
ued to appear mysteriously on city streets and country roads. On a highway 
outside Havana, a young woman from the nearby town of Guines, Aleida Fernandez 
Chardiet, was killed by government soldiers who, after stopping the car in 
which she and four others were driving, gave the signal to proceed and then 
fired the fatal shot. From all over the country came expressions of sympathy, 
and the entire town of Guines went into mourning. Observed Humberto Medrano 
in Prensa Libre: "Aleida Ferndndez Chardiet was not killed by a soldier; she 
was killed by a system." Students of the secondary schools in Santiago 
declared a strike of indefinite duration to protest the killing of two class- 
mates, declaring that their own lives were in constant danger. The presidents 
of the student federations of the universities of Havana, Las Villas, and 
Oriente declared that they would not return to classes until peace was re- 
stored and until their comrades in the Sierra Maestra, in exile, in prison, 
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and in hiding could also return. Minister of Education wd ter Montés 
reported that to date 100 rural schools had been burned. tage of the 
railways had reached such a point that schedules of trains between Camaguiey 
and Oriente Province were changed daily, and armed personnel accompanied each 
train. No night runs were permitted in Oriente Province. Buses had been 
assaulted in all parts of the island, overturned, and often burned and they 
now generally carried armed guards. Property damage reached alarming propor- 
tions. In Havana, a tannery and a mattress factory were burned with a loss of 
about $200,000. In Santiago, a fire was started in the Sears Roebuck ware- 
house, the $100,000 warehouse of the Cuban Air Products Corporation was 
dynamited, while a warehouse containing $50,000 worth of coffee was also 
burned. Fires in harbor warehouses owned by Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives Gastén Godoy caused $500,000 worth of damage. At a rally in New York, 
Castro supporters announced that the rebels had burned a total of 2 million 
tons of cane, or one-third of the total sugar crop. However, the announce- 
ments to the press by sugar interests placed the total at only 148,000 tons. 
In any case, the total amount of sugar produced would only be slightly af- 
fected, as the sugar content is not lowered very much if the burnt cane is 
milled within the week. 


In a bold maneuver to embarrass the Batista government, several rebels 
raided the Havana clearinghouse annex of the National Bank of Cuba, tied up 
the employees, and set fire to $16 million worth of checks. Police did not 
discover the raid until smoke began to pour out of the bank windows. An even 
bolder step taken by the rebels had international repercussions and made 
world-wide headlines. On February 23, the night before the Gran Premio auto- 
mobile race in Havana, Juan Fangio of Argentina, five times world champion, 
was kidnapped at gunpoint by Castro men from the Lincoln Hotel and kept until 
shortly after midnight of the 25th when he was released and picked up by the 
Argentine Ambassador Rear Admiral Raul Lynch. Said completely relaxed Fangio 
to newsmen interviewing him in the Argentine Embassy, "If what the rebels did 
was in a good cause, then I as an Argentinian accept it." Fangio said that 
his captors treated him very well, going to great pains to explain their aims. 
He refused to offer any information regarding the identity of his captors. In 
the meantime, the Gran Premio race had been started according to schedule on 
February 24 but was suspended when a Cuban driver skidded into the crowd 
lining the streets killing six Cubans and injuring 34. It was denied that the 
track had been oiled by rebel saboteurs. 


To add to this tragicomedy of errors came word from the gangster world 
via the New York Journal American that the Maffia had offered $5 million for 
Batista's head. The offer apparently came as the result of the order given by 
Minister of the Interior Santiago Rey to prohibit re-entry into Cuba of Meyer 
Lansky, who had become the major gambling operator in Havana (HAR, X: 663). 
This was due to his arrest by U.S. authorities on a vagrancy charge and his 
questionable status with respect to the murder of Albert Anastasia. The ban 
on Lansky by a member of the government which had brought the gambling inter- 
ests to Havana remained a mystery. For the rebels, the threat to Batista 
could only be considered as something in their favor. 


Batista, ae an attempt to ignore the erupting volcano, reiterated his 
determination to go through with the June elections, and on February 3 signed 
a decree lifting censorship of the press and radio in Oriente Province where, 
however, of the other constitutional guarantees only that of free assembly 


would be respected. The Army, despite this decree, refused to permit news- 
paper, telegraphic, or radio transmission of any but official Army communi- 
qués regarding the fighting in that province. 


Within the four-party government coalition (Liberal, Demécrata, Unién 
Radical, Accién Progresista), dissatisfaction with arrangements regarding the 
slate of candidates necessitated some changes. Vice-President Guas Incldn 
had been chosen to run on the same ticket with presidential candidate Andrés 
Rivero Aguero, but, apparently wanting more power for himself and the Liberal 
Party, he obtained instead the nomination for Mayor of Havana, the office 
considered second in importance ‘to the Presidency. Gastén Godoy, became the 
vice presidential candidate. In order to win strong labor support and thus 
to get the Rivero Aguero-Godoy campaign off to an impressive start, Batista 
decreed a sizable wage boost effective March 1. The minimum wage of $60 
would be raised to $85 in Havana, $80 in other cities, and $75 in rural com- 
munities. The Confederation of Cuban Employers, backed by the Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce, reacted radically to the decree and to the fact that the em- 
ployers had not been consulted in accordance with wage laws. They informed 
the government that they could not pay the higher wages, and they were given 
an extension to April 1 in the hope that something satisfactory to both 
sides could be worked out. 


Opposition among most sectors of the Cuban electorate mounted as the 
government coalition assumed all the trappings of democratic election pro- 
cedure in preparation for the June elections, while the Castro rebels contin- 
ued to wage war. In a manifesto signed by more than 100 members, the Allied 
Professional Institute, charged that the preparations made for the elections 
had been marked by "the most scandalous frauds in the history of Cuba," that 
the elections should not be held while Cuba was engaged in civil war, and 
that political amnesty, the restoration of human rights, and the preparation 
of an electoral plan in which all political forces of the country might be 
represented were essential before a fair election could be held. In a signed 
statement given to Homer Bigart of the New York Times, José Miréd Cardona, dean 
of the Havana Bar Association, declared that, as a precondition to the 
elections, the Batista government must yield to a "regime of neutrality." He 
also listed the requirements made by the Institute and stipulated that of- 
ficials "who have practiced methods of repression unacceptable even under the 
rules of war," would have to be removed and tried before honest elections 
could be held. José Pardo Llada, head of the Partido Nacional Revolucionario 
(PNR) made a gesture to unite the opposition including the Prio Socarrds 
Auténticos in the United States and the Grau San Martin Auténticos in Cuba 
along with other antigovernment factions, excepting the fighting rebels, in 
the formation of a "fourth front" that would support one candidate and thus 
give the opposition a chance to win. Failing completely in his efforts, Pardo 
Llada joined the nonvoting opposition by withdrawing his party from electoral 
preparations. Apparently an effort at compromise was attempted by a pro- 
government Liberal Party congressman from Manzanillo, Manuel de Jests Leén 
Ramirez, who on his own initiative approached Castro in his Sierra Maestra 
hide-out first with the request to stop raiding the cattle herds near Manza- 
nillo and secondly with a request for Castro to state his position regarding a 
possible compromise with Batista. Although various newspapers including the 
New York Times reported that Castro had stipulated the withdrawal of army 
troops from Oriente Province, the supervision of elections by the OAS, and a 
six-month to one-year extension of the date of elections as a basis for 


negotiation, few people in Cuba or opposition leaders abroad gave credence to 
the story, particularly since it was felt that Castro would never abandon his 
prime requisite that Batista resign before elections could be held. A govern- 
ment source reported that the Batista government would never compromise with 
the Castro rebels. Nevertheless, pressure for a truce came from another 
source. In an unprecedented move onto the Cuban political stage, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy issued a statement signed by Manuel Cardinal Arteaga of 
Havana, the Archbishop of Santiago, Enrique Pérez Serantes, and the bishops of 
the six provinces. It called for "a government of national unity which can 
prepared the return of our country to a normal peaceful political life." This 
implied criticism of the Batista regime and recognition of the opposition on a 
basis of equality. It was an unexpected blow to Batista and his supporters, 
who had considered the Church as at least a neutral supporter. Although an 
attempt was made to ban the statement, it was read over the radio networks and 
printed in all the newspapers. Reaction was generally favorable, with both 
the fighting and civilian opposition approving the spirit of the proposal. 
However, some asserted that the Church, which has never been a political 
factor in Cuban politics, should continue to remain aloof. Although he ex- 
pressed full agreement with the Church's sentiment and expressed the hope that 
all would follow its plea for peace by going to the polls in June, Batista 
caustically announced that, until he relinquished his power to his elected 
successor, he would continve to govern as he had in the past. No word was 
received from Castro regarding the Church proposal by month's end, but it was 
obvious from the statements and actions of the leadership of his Movement of 
July 26 in the United States, as well as from his own stepped-up campaign, 
that there was little chance for “a government of national unity" to be in- 
stalled with Batista still at the helm. 


Although the United States has attempted to play a neutral role in the 
Cuban situation, its policies have come under severe criticism from all sec- 
tors of the opposition. They agree that arms shipments to Batista should 
cease and that the U.S. military mission should be recalled. This view was 
even expressed by opposition leader ex-President Grau San Martin, who has 

been cooperating with Batista. The report that Nicaragua would receive U.S. 
or Israeli arms which it would in turn resell to Batista caused rebel anger 
and moved Mario Llerena to send to the U.S. State Department a message warning 
that if this were permitted, it would be a violation by Nicaragua of the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Treaty for Defense of the Hemisphere in that the arms 
would not be used in defense of the Hemisphere from outside attack but would 
be used by Cuba against its own people. The manner in which ex-President Prio 
Socarras, along with eight others, was arrested in Miami as the result of an 
indictment by a New York federal court for conspiring to violate U.S. neu- 
trality laws caused further hard feeling. When Prio elected to go to jail a 
few days with his comrades who were unable to raise bail, he was handcuffed 
and walked several blocks to the Dade County Jail, treatment considered by 
Cubans representing all phases of the opposition as an insult to their 
country. Protests reached the Department of State, including another from 
Mario Llerena. Another blow was dezlt the rebel cause by U.S. authorities in 
Houston, Texas, where nine persons were arrested, $1 million worth of weapons, 
clothing, and medical supplies were seized, and a converted naval vessel 
detained. Six filibusters were charged with violating U.S. neutrality laws by 
preparing to launch a military expedition against the government of Cuba. An 
American was also arrested as an accomplice, but they were all released under 
bonds totaling $60,500. Provisional President-designate Urrutia told an 


audience in New York City that "Cuba fights again, but tragically alone." He 
said that the United States "persecutes the Cubans who today fight for liberty," 
and Castro complained to New York Times correspondent Bigart of what seemed to 
be a hardening of U.S. policy toward the rebel cause. This if continued, ac- 
cording to a leading Havana attorney, would leave the United States with "one 
friend in Cuba--Fulgencio Batista."' The fighting rebels saw a hopeful example 
in the successful revolt carried out by the Venezuelans against their dictator 
by means of a mass strike which finally received the support of democratically 
oriented groups within the military. Castro, who has long advocated a general 
strike, urged all the opposition elements to prepare a Caracas-style strike 
which he would call as soon as he felt everyone was properly organized. It 
was also expected that arms and supplies could be obtained from Venezuela, 
where democratic elements had always been friendly to those in Cuba. Cuban 
exiles were flocking to Caracas, and Raul Chibds and Urrutia both made quick 
visits there. Large advertisements appeared in the Caracas papers saying, 
"Cubans, the hour of liberty has sounded--follow the example of Caracas: 

Unite and strike!" 


HAITI 


The final curtain fell in early February on a drama that had had rather 
serious side-effects for Haiti. About October 1, Shibley Jean Talamas, a U.S. 
clothing manufacturer in Haiti, was beaten to death while being held by the 
police. The republic was then under martial law and Talamas was arrested for 
violating the curfew when he sought a doctor to attend his wife in child- 
birth. The two army lieutenants in charge of his questioning reported that he 
had died of a heart attack. As a result of this incident, Haitian-U.S. 
relations became strained. Secretary Dulles demanded an apology, a $100,000 
indemnity to Talamas' wife, and punishment of the guilty lieutenants. The 
Talamas killing was a factor, although not the only one, in the freezing of 
about $7 million in aid funds already allotted for Haiti. This aggravated 
considerably Haiti's economic situation, already serious after months of po- 
litical instability and loss of tourism. 


In February, Haiti sent a note of apology to the United States, admitting 
that Talamas had been beaten severely and that the blows had "undoubtedly 
contributed to his death." The Haitian Government also paid the $100,000 
indemnity to Talamas' widow and to the child born on the fatal day. The two 
lieutenants were demoted in a court-martial and given token administrative 
punishments. The Haitian note ended with a promise to respect the rights of 
U.S. citizens and property in Haiti. The Port-au-Prince government hoped this 
gesture would help restore good U.S. relations and economic aid. Although 
there were rumors that the Army had been trying to impede attempts to settle 
the Talamas affair, a spokesman for strongman General Antoine Kebreau said 
that the military was giving and would continue to support the Duvalier gov- 
ernment because it recognized the fact that the country's economic condition 
could not improve without order. 


Louis Dejoie, former senator and presidential candidate, who went into 
hiding after his defeat in the September elections (HAR, X: 471), on Febru- 
ary 22 met with President Francois Duvalier. As a result of this conference, 
a general amnesty was decreed for all those who had been involved in the up- 
rising of May 22, 1957. The President made no public pronouncement about 
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Dejoie's other requests: repatriation of pels 8 exiles, freedom of speech, 
press and radio, and lifting of the ban on strikes in commerce. Following the 
announcement of the amnesty, opposition leaders bégan to reappear in Port-au- 
Prince. It was estimated that 100 persons had been jailed and that another 
100 had gone into hiding since late May. Max Bolte, former Under Secretary of 
the Interior who had sought asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy in November after 
escaping from jail, was among the prominent figures back in circulation. 


The opposition's responsible leaders stated that they would not take 
violent measures against the government, nor would they engineer widespread 
strikes such as those which had crippled the economy in 1957. The opposition 
was comprised of the economically well-to-do elements who had supported Dejoie 
and the impoverished masses who backed Daniel Fignole. 


On the economic front unemployment continued to be a major problem. Ac- 
cording to Peter Kihss of the New York Times, only one-fourth of the two mil- 
lion people aged 14-55 were employed. Nearly 90% illiteracy and a low per- 
capita consumption have also retarded economic development. One assault on 
poor living conditions was launched with the signing of a contract with the 
government by the Starlite Construction Company of Miami, Florida. This con- 
tract provided for the clearing of the waterfront slum area of La Saline to 

_make room for a new shopping and residential zone. The $1 million cost was to 
be borne equally by the government and the construction company which hoped to 
profit from sale and rental of the new units. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Press attacks upon Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo grew substantially 
during February. Life and Time contributed to the disenchantment through an 
exposé of his sons' well-guarded lives, and he was further embarrassed when 
the publisher and the editor of La Prensa of New York declined to attend the 
perfunctory Dominican Independence Day celebration in Manhattan. Also during 
February, an unflattering article on the Dominican Republic appeared in the 
London Sunday Times. 


The Life and Time stories concerned, in particular, Rafael ("Ramfis"') 
Leonidas Trujillo, Jr., who was attending the Army Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. There, he was living, they reported, 
in osteytatious but well-protected style in his $450-per-month home under 
round-the-clock guard. On weekends, he took over a $100-a-day suite, the 
entire seventh floor of Kansas City's Ambassador Hotel. There, burglar 
alarms, flashing alerts, and Dominican-hired detectives were on guard for un- 
welcome visitors. In Boonville, Missouri, Kemper Military School, which 
Rhadamés, the younger son, attended, was also under careful patrol. In all, 
the magazines reported a team of 27 men guarding the two sons. This exten- 
sive operation was under the direction of private detective Walter Bradley, a 
one-time U.S. Justice Department agent, whom Trujillo had hired to prevent 
attacks upon his sons by anti-Trujillo groups in the United States. 


In New York, the Dominican Independence Day party on February 28 drew 
much unwelcome publicity of Trujillo in La Prensa. The whole affair began 
with the February 26 front-page editorial in which La Prensa's publisher 
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Inés Camprubi de Mabon and new editor José Cardona, a recent aide to Puerto 
Rican Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, declared their unwillingness to attend. 
Both declined to lend the slightest support to the Trujillo dictatorship. 
Letters commending this stand poured in from such foes of Trujillo as Manuel 
Martinez of the Dominican Revolutionary Vanguard, General José Asensio, 

Minister of the Spanish Government in Exile, and Frances R. Grant, Secretary- 
General of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom. Domini- 

can Consul General Federico Llaverias, sponsor of the gala party, demanded 
and received the same front page space for a reply on February 27. He roundly 
criticized La Prensa for discourtesy and for departing from the paper's | 
allegedly traditional political impartiality. He claimed that the anti- 

Trujillo stand was contrary to policies outlined in 1913 by the paper's 

founder José Camprubi and represented unjustified hostility toward an American 

ally. La Prensa replied the next day, congratulating the Consul upon his 

artful evasion of its charges against Trujillo and reprinting José Camprub{'s 

1936 editorial criticism of Trujillo for renaming the historic sata of Santo 

Domingo after himself. 


The report in the London Sunday Times (not affiliated with The Times of . 
London), while not as current, concisely summed up conditions in Trujillo's 
fief. Norman Lewis, the Sunday Times's correspondent who wrote a series on 
"bizarre realities behind the scenes in tropical America," first reviewed 
possible Dominican intervention in Guatemalan politics in his February 2 
article (see GUATEMALA). On February 9, he dealt with the Dominican Republic, 
summarizing the Galindez case, and describing the minute, Nazi-like customs 
examination wHich visitors to the island undergo, and the orderly streets of 

Ciudad Trujillo which was a "tidy and bloodless edition of a Miami suburb." 

This modern city, he observed, was within only two minutes' drive of shabby 

slums where the majority existed. In concluding, Lewis agreed with the 

Galindez analysis, that if Trujillo fell, the country being without political 
parties, doctrine or trained leadership, would have to start from scratch in 

order to create a democracy. 


In Washington, one of Trujillo's money-making methods came to light. In 
a Senate speech, Senator John J. Williams (Republican, Delaware) accused the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company of New Jersey of not only bribing Trujillo to win a 
contract in the Dominican Republic but claiming this pay-off as a necessary 
business expense and an income tax deduction. The Senator demanded that 
Congress prohibit such deductions. He reported that the Treasury, which 
previously had defended these deductions, now supported his bill. 


Dominican asylum granted ex-dictators Perén of Argentina and Pérez Jiménez 
of Venezuela brought Trujillo no peace either. Early in the month, a Domini- 
can bulletin was issued which warned the notable exiles to obey the laws 
governing asylum. On February 12, the new Argentine Foreign Minister was 
assured by the Dominican Consul General in Buenos Aires that Perdén would not 
be allowed to remain in the country if Argentine accusations against him were 
proven correct. At month's end, Perén was asked to leave the island as soon 
as he obtained an entrance visa from another country. However, it seemed 
clear that the Dominican Government was merely trying to assuage the Buenos 
Aires junta, and had no intention of enforcing its order. 


«Mea 
PUERTO RICO 


Accusations of Puerto Rican anti-Americanism made by Representative Clair 
Engle (Democrat, California) and Senator James Murray (Democrat, Montana) were 
answered by Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn in an open letter to Engle and by Resi- 
dent Commissioner Antonio Ferndés Isern in a statement to the press. Mufioz 
Marin denied the widespread existence of anti-Americanism, citing the 1956 
decrease in the votes polled by the Partido Independentista (PIP) and re- 
affirming the "strong bonds of dedication and affection" that exist between 
the United States and Puerto Rico. He later welcomed Engle's proposed in- 
vestigation of Puerto Rico's political status, emphasizing the fact that the 
study of the situation in Puerto Rico itself rather than the discussion of 


hearsay in Washington would be more conducive "to the development of firm 
relations based on mutual respect." 


Fernos Isern blamed the accusations upon a whispering campaign of defa- 
mation organized to confuse U.S. congressmen concerning relations with the 
island. In his opinion, congressmen, unaware of the international impli- 

cations, have misrepresented the United States as a colonial government ruling 
a people who desire complete independence. 


While Engle and Murray berated Puerto Ricans, nonagenarian U.S. Senator 
Theodore Green (Democrat, Rhode Island) praised Mufioz Marin for his leadership 
of "Operation Bootstrap" and his understanding of hemisphere problems. Green 
invited him to speak at public hearings on Latin American policies to be held 
by his Foreign Relations Committee beginning on March 10. 


Tourism, rapidly approaching the $30 million a year level and expected 
to reach almost $40 million in 1958, spurred hotel construction and gambling 
(HAR, X: 12). The San Juan Intercontinental, built partly by Pan American 
World Airways, was opened in February; however, the Governor asked the Legis- 
lature for laws to control gambling (HAR; X: 13) which, if enacted, might 
lessen the island's attraction for tourists. The Governor's action stirred 
a Church-State debate over the morality of gambling. Mufioz-Marin's recommen- 
dation was attacked by the Bishop of Ponce, James McManus, who stated that the 
revocation of laws permitting Church-approved bingo would "endanger the public 
good," because bingo profits finance many Catholic charities, while "immoral" 
games of chance attract gangsters, prostitutes, drug addicts, card sharps. and 
swindlers. In reply to the bishop, Mufioz Marin explained that the government 
did not believe that gambling in itself was immoral, but that "it would be 
poor practice" for the government to allow itself to be unduly influenced by 
any religious group. Because of the investments made by the owners and the 
fact that licenses were issued to stimulate tourism, horse racing and gambling 
would be permitted; the Governor added that when the economy allows, national 


lotteries, presently contributing to public works and services, will be 
terminated. 


The Puerto Rican Government announced it would appeal to the Federal 
Maritime Commission against the 28% marine-freight rate increase, found "just 
and reasonable" by. a Commission examiner. The Bull Insular Lines as well as 
the Alcoa, Waterman and Lykes Lines supported the increase. In view of the 
greater volume of maritime freight and the proposed rates, the government 
decided to study the possibilities of creating a Puerto Rican government line. 


Unemployment on the island increased as a result of the U.S. recession 
and subsequent decrease in migration. Mufioz Marin asked Ferndés Isern to work 
for U.S. legislation and administrative policy which might be extended to 
Puerto Rico to relieve the situation. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Larrazdbal government became firmly established during February as 
countries everywhere extended recognition. Editorial comment in major world 
newspapers was, with some notable exceptions, overwhelmingly favorable to 
Venezuela's new-found freedom. Characteristically, Pravda declared that the 
revolution was the people's reaction to years of unjust capitalistic exploi- 
tation by American imperialists who were using Pérez Jiménez as their puppet. 
Also typical was an editorial by Madrid's Falangista Arriba, which suggested 
that the ouster of the dictatorship was Communist-inspired. Perhaps the 
most dubious note was sounded by Havana's arch-conservative Diario de la 
Marina, which, although usually accurate, headlined the revolt as being with- 
out doubt the handiwork of the Communists. The body of the article, inci- 
dentally, did not confirm the headline. 


Solidly backed by the armed forces, the governing junta made progress 
with its program of national rehabilitation. One of the first promises made 
to the people was being realized: police accused of sadism in Pérez Jiménez' 
now defunct Security Police, and officials accused of looting the treasury 
were being arrested and tried for their 'trimes against the commonwealth." The 
junta declared that until they were tried no more safe conducts to exile would 
be granted. Under such a policy the government could conceivably also seek 
the extradition of Pérez Jiménez and his crooked cronies to answer charges 
that they stole nearly $1,000 million of public money during the dictatorship. 
In a move to make partial compensation for the loss, all property and assets 
of the former despot and his close associates were impounded. Extradition of 
Pedro Estrada, the fugitive ex-director of the Security Police, was demanded. 
Estrada, believed to be in the United States, was accused of directing the 
savage torture of political prisoners. On February 24, Miguel Silvio Sanz, 
notorious ex-chief of the political section of Estrada's organization, was 
turned over to Venezuelan authorities by the Colombian Embassy in Caracas on 
the grounds that the accusations of common crimes made against him did not 
qualify him for political asylum under the agreements of the 1954 Inter- 
American Conference. This interpretation of the agreements was expected to be 
used to bring a great number of "perezjimenistas" to justice. 


Following the moves to punish the malefactors, a significant step was 
taken in reorganizing the government. On February 4, the junta voided the 
December 15 plebiscite in which Pérez Jiménez and his candidates had them- 
selves re-elected without opposition. Also formally dissolved by the decree 
were Congress, the state legislatures, and the municipal councils, all com- 
prised primarily of supporters of the ex-dictator. Admiral Larrazdbal 
announced later that a commission would soon be appointed to draft an elec- 
toral law, in order that general elections might be held without delay. 


The principles of democracy, hitherto enjoyed by Venezuelans for brief 
periods only, were being re-established throughout the country. The Pérez 
Jiménez press censorship was abolished on February 1. However, the press had 
in fact enjoyed complete freedom from censorship since the fall of the 
dictator. The curfew enforced since the outbreak of the revolt was rescinded 
on February 9. A week later the government announced the cessation of all 
censorship of radio and television, retaining only a board of control to 
maintain moral standards in speech and dress. 


Universities resumed classes on February 10 after two and one-half months 
of inactivity, and began busily reorganizing their faculties, which had been 
forced to follow the policies of the Pérez Jiménez regime. Not all groups 
were made happy by the revolution. Venezuela's 170,000 resident Italian citi- 
zens had suffered greatly at the hands of fanatic demonstrators who pillaged 
or destroyed their stores at the height of the violence. Resentment had long 
been strong against Italians; they were in most cases shopkeepers and were 
considered staunch supporters of the Pérez Jiménez regime. Most were profit- 
loving, cooperating when necessary with the dictatorship, and many had left 
Italy because of their Fascist record. On the other hand, the Italians 
claimed they were threatened with deportation if they did not support the 
dictatorship. Italy reportedly was preparing claims against the Larrazdbal 
government for the multi-million-dollar damages. Die-hard Pérez Jiménez 
factions were taking advantage of the tension by circulating rumors of a 
general strike to be held in protest against foreigners. 


The former dictator was revealing little about his plans. It was an- 
nounced in Caracas on February 16 that he, along with Generals Luis Felipe 
Llovera Pdez and Victoriano Ambrando, had been ignominiously ousted from the 
Army. A. U.S. visa was granted him, and conflicting reports stated he would 
eventually move to Florida, Spain, or Italy. The ex-dictator's mother and 
brother also had left Venezuela, although they reportedly had been given 
assurances of safety by the new regime. 


The change of political atmosphere naturally brought the return of 
hundreds of exiles from all parts of the Americas, especially Argentina, 
Mexico, and the United States. First of the major political leaders to re- 
turn was Jévito Villalba of the Unién Republicana Democrdética, who landed in 
Caracas a few days after the junta took control. Rafael Caldera of the 
Comité para la Organizacién de Elecciones Independientes (COPEI - the 
Christian Socialist, or Catholic Action party) was greeted by a crowd of some 
30,000 supporters upon his arrival February 1. On February 9 an even larger 
crowd cheered the return of ex-President Rémulo Betancourt, chief spokesman 
of Accién Democraética. Betancourt had drawn favorable comment in New York 
before his departure for supporting the view that the Organization of American 
States (OAS) should limit its membership to nations which have truly demo- 
cratic governments. He believed that the consequent isolation of dictator- 
ships would encourage the return to democracy in Latin America. Ex-President 
Rémulo Gallegos was planning to fly from Mexico in late February. Venezuelan 
university students, perhaps sensing that Gallegos was the "forgotten man" in 


their country, petitioned the governing junta to welcome him back on behalf 
of the people. 


In an important radio and television address to the nation on February 19, 
Larrazdbal said the country's task was "to demonstrate how a democratic 


government can manage public affairs with success and honesty."' He also spoke 
of the need for establishing a regime dedicated to freedom, and for adminis- 
trative readjustments in the government. Two important changes in his 
administration were the appointment of Numa Quevedo as Interior Minister, re- 
placing Virgilio Torrealba Silva, and of Raul Valera, who replaced Victor 
Alvarez as Minister of Labor. Later, leaders of the major political groups 
made declarations of their objectives. The Patriotic Junta, a coalition group 
of all parties which was credited with bringing about the January revolution, 
continued to play an important political role. Fabricio Ojeda, leader of the 
group, stated that its aim was to help "maintain the spirit of national 
unity." Caldera said COPEI's aim was to "consolidate the political reform 
which has been initiated, in order to achievethereby social and administrative 
reforms and the proper investment of the national wealth."" Villalba and his 
Unién Republicana Democratica sought to "kill at the root the civic evils 
which led to political despotism," and achieve the economic and technical 
rehabilitation of the nation. Betancourt's Accién Democrdtica, supposedly the 
largest political unit in Venezuela, avoided making commitments, but pledged 
to help conserve "the spirit of understanding and unity which made possible the 
downfall" of the dictatorship. The politically weak Communist and newly 
organized Socialist parties respectively sought economic independence for the 
country "from foreign monopolies," and freedom from prejudice or favoritism 
toward individuals or groups. 


The outlook for business in general continued to be encouraging. 
Larrazabal explicitly stated the junta's policy regarding business freedom: 
"We have confidence in the value of free enterprise. We believe in the 
capacity to produce which in all democratic countries of the world is evi- 
denced by the system of free competition. We think that the state should 
never intervene to compete with private firms, except to stimulate private 
initiative to further the diversification of the national economy. This 
should be done without lessening the interdependence which joins our economy 
to that of other nations." The junta also said that there would be no change 
in the exchange rate for the bolivar (3.33 - 3.35 per dollar) and that the 
1/2 of 1% tax on business receipts would be repealed. For the time being at 
least, these statements allayed fears that the new government might seek 
tighter controls on business. Tangible evidence of investors' faith in the 
country's economic future was the decision of Socony Mobil of Venezuela to go 
ahead with its plans to build a $28 million refinery at El Palito near Puerto 
Cabello. A pipeline already had been completed to bring oil from the 
Silvestre fields to the refinery. Work also was progressing on the huge steel 
complex being built in part by Italian capital near Puerto Ordaz (HAR, X: 67). 
As an extra stimulus to the economy, the Public Works Ministry announced that 
projects totaling about $300 million would be undertaken, including railroads 
and port installations, new schools, public housing, roads, welfare insti- 
tutions, and agricultural programs. Projects begun by the Pérez Jiménez 
regime were being re-studied. Costly, impractical works such as the second 
Caracas-Caribbean tunnel and plans to build a 58-story skyscraper office 
building in the University City were abandoned. The Ministry also announced 
that construction of the eight-kilometer Lake Maracaibo bridge would cost 
$33 million less than the amount estimated by the former regime, which padded 
construction costs heavily. 


The oil industry, principal source of Venezuela's wealth, was also po- 
tentially its greatest worry. Rising world inventories of petroleum had 
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already caused prices to drop, and had curtailed drilling operations. Pres- 
sures by independent U.S. oil interests to impose mandatory U.S. import 
controls on crude were also mounting. Large companies holding reserves in 
both the United States and Venezuela were less worried about decreased U.S. 
production, but independent U.S. producers were feeling the pinch, especially 
since Texas wells were to be required to limit production to nine days a 
month starting in March. Venezuelans were understandably concerned about the 
possibility of mandatory U.S. import restrictions. Industrialist Eugenio 
Mendoza of the governing junta expressed the fear that the restrictions might 
seriously hurt Venezuela. The United States has been Venezuela's best oil 
customer, and in return Venezuela has been a $1,000 million-a-year U.S. 
customer. The implication was that by reducing buying power, the U.S. re- 
strictions would ultimately do more harm than good to each party. U.S. oil 
interests in Venezuela worried about another aspect of the curtailment. 
Although there was no immediate danger of nationalization of their holdings, 
they felt that after Venezuelan elections an unfavorable U.S. market could 
eventually force the new government to enter the oil business as a competi- 
tor. They also felt that the next regime might demand a greater share of oil 
profits to help offset any economic crisis. However, most Venezuelans seemed 
to hope the United States would somehow buy and use enough oil to maintain the 
current prosperity. 


It had been reported that Paraguay and other South American countries 
were still interested in the aid program which Pérez Jiménez approved in 
December. However, informants said that reapproval of the program will depend 
on a thorough study of the internal economy of post-dictatorship Venezuela 
which will require considerable time. 


On February 22, Edward J. Sparks, a career diplomat, was sworn in as new 
American Ambassador. Sparks, charged with one of the hemisphere's most deli- 
cate assignments, promised to "maintain friendly relations between the two 
countries." A former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, he had served during critical periods in Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Uruguay, and Guatemala. 


COLOMBIA 


Violence in Colombia continued to be the principal political problem and 
theme of speeches, but there was no determined, energetic and precise method 
to combat it. The country appeared to continue along its constitutional 
path. The five-member military junta, named by dictator Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, when he left office in May 1957, was converted into a "pentarguia" 
authorized by the plebiscite in December. In a-solemn ceremony all received 
certificates declaring them lawful heads of state, with all the perquisites of 
office. Colombia was jocosely referred to as "the country with five Presi- 
dents."' Soon afterward a rumor spread that the state of siege which has 
existed for more than nine years would be lifted; and a commission composed of 
former presidents was summoned to study a means of codifying all the impro- 
vised and arbitrary decrees since 1948. The commission included Conservative 
ex-Presidents Mariano Ospina Pérez, Laureano Gémez, and Roberto Urdaneta 
Arbaldez, as well as the Liberals Alfonso Lépez and Alberto Lleras Camargo. 


In spite of all these forms of legislative readjustment, which included 
even self-reproach, assassinations continued, especially of Liberals, but there 
were still no prosecutions of the murderers. The wave of crimes was favored by 
the lack of official concern. The press protested against the indolence of the 
authorities who retained ex-agents of Rojas Pinilla in responsible positions, 
but despite complete freedom to attack these abuses, the newspapers could not 
pierce the curtain of public apathy. Two exceptional cities were Barranca 
Bermeja and Puerto Berrio. Citizens there responded to the assassinations by 
declaring strikes to force the removal of officials accused of permitting, and 
in some cases instigating, terrorism. 


Everything indicated that the military "pentarquia" was working with an 
excess of prudence, or with a fear of complicating the situation still more if 
it removed too many undesirable persons. Prelates issued pastoral letters 
against violence. Lleras Camargo renewed his appeals for peace in order to 
avoid catastrophe, and it was evident that virtually the entire nation wanted 
to follow his advice. Nevertheless, terrorism continued without control. 


Meanwhile, the military men who tried to stage a barracks revolt a few 
months ago were tried, and almost all were acquitted (HAR, X: 605). A judge 
ordered the arrest of former Minister of Economy Luis Morales Gémez, who was 
also ex-manager of the Banco Popular (HAR, XI: 36), for having juggled the 
books to hide his mismanagement. He took refuge in the Bolivian Embassy, 
claiming to be a victim of political persecution. It was discovered that 
Rojas Pinilla,along with the immediate members of his family, had accumulated 
within the country a fortune of 50 million pesos in four years. However, 
authorized foreclosures on his properties for debts to the bank have amounted 
to scarcely more than 100,000 pesos. It is impossible to know how much money 
he deposited in foreign banks. 


Neither the efforts of the military junta nor the appeals to good judgment 
ended, or even effected.a truce between, the feuding divisions within the 
Conservative Party. Laureano Gémez attacked Guillermo Valencia, who continued 
his presidential campaign, and the two factions became more antagonistic with 
each passing day, while a third wing of the party led by Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio, Falangist sympathizer and Rojas Pinilla's Ambassador to Madrid, 
tried to strengthen itself by taking advantage of this quarrel. "Valencistas" 
and "Gomezistas" began to riot in the streets, causing deaths and injuries. 


The Liberals were respecting the political truce which would mean the 
election of a Conservative later in 1958, but as a means of ending Conserva- 
tive discord ex-President Lépez proposed that, as soon as the new Congress is 
elected in March, a list of three Conservative candidates, including the name 
of Valencia, be presented to Congress to choose the one who could best repre- 
sent the national will. The selection would not be made by the people them- 
selves, but by the congressmen to be élected after the rough campaign which 
was in full force. There was the likelihood that one faction would mount a 
new attack on Valencia, while the other side would try to support him. There 
could in this case be two "national" candidates, and the union of the histori- 
cal parties under the Pact of Sitges would founder in a new governmental dis- 
pute, this time not based on parties but on personalities. 


Some writers asked if the Liberal Party, which constituted a united po- 
litical majority, would subordinate itself to the Conservative minority, which 
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in spite of its deep and impassioned divisions stubbornly continued to govern 
the country, counting on terrorism combined with the support of the Church on 
one hand and of the Army on the other. The military junta declared that it was 
backing no military candidate for this emergency, and that it would hand over 
the power as scheduled on August 7 to whatever civilian might be chosen; but 
the Army continued, as always, to be the same body which had backed the Con- 
servative dictatorial regimes and had accepted the tyranny of Rojas Pinilla; 
that is to say, an Army which, although it declared itself nonpolitical, was 
made up almost entirely of officers whose families belonged to the Conserva- 
tive Party. According to one observer, what really exists in Colombia is a 
self-imposed military oligarchy which is trying to appear democratic, but 
which is not at all disposed to respect the popular will. However, there was 
no Liberal leader who would dare to suggest to his party and the great sector 
of democratic Conservatives any renewal of partisan politics which could 
easily cost thousands of lives. In fact, most sources agreed that since Rojas 
Pinilla fell, the only thing that could be considered an unmixed blessing was 
the reappearance of the free press which is attempting to inform and encourage 
public opinion. 


Adding to these complications and political paradoxes, came another blow, 
not only for Colombia but for other Latin American countries: the sudden death 
of Manuel Mejia, the most influential Latin American coffee financier. For 
years he had directed the Colombian coffee trade with the utmost skill so as 
to stabilize prices, intensify consumption and avoid ruinous competition. He 
was active until the end, and had just returned from the January conference in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


The death of Mejia produced alarm and an immediate drop in the price of 
coffee, but his successor Arturo Gémez Jaramillo, who began working with the 
Federation of National Coffee Growers a year ago, overcame the crisis. The 
general economic atmosphere continued to be charged with concern and uncer- 
tainty caused especially by the mistrust created by the continuing uncontrolled 
violence. The peso, a constant thermometer of business confidence, quickly 
decreased in value from about 6.75 per dollar in January to an all-time low of 
7.20, therefore bringing new highs in the cost of living. 


Russian agents who came to offer commercial and financial aid established 
a modest office with a capital of only 10,000 pesos. The Catholic Church pro- 
tested vigorously against the possibility of trading with the Soviet bloc, 
saying that Colombia should not deal with atheists simply because some Colom- 
bians were eager to sell surplus coffee. 


The instability of the currency, which decreased in purchasing power 
while wages, salaries, and incomes remained the same, created problems of re- 
adjustment, among them the difficulty of increasing city bus fares, which are 
insufficient to earn a profit. In Bogoté passengers continued to pay only 
15 centavos, about 2¢ » which could not cover the depreciation of the vehicles. 
Credit was much restricted, and this was creating difficulties in the coal 
industry, viewed as a possible new source of foreign currency. Another factor 
contributing to inflation was a large counterfeit ring, which began to circu- 
late during the time of Rojas Pinilla notes made so well they deceived the 
banks. 
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Some enterprises, such as the Raymond Petroleum Company, increased sala- 
ries by 25%, although the last decree required only a raise of 10 to 15%. 
This, nevertheless, brought little relief compared with the extraordinary 
increases in prices and the tendency of the peso to weaken. 


The only optimistic economic information in February was that work on 
the Atlantic railroad was continuing without interruption. It will connect 
Santa Marta with the interior by 1960. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuadorean Liberals held a national assembly in Quito during February. 
Also present at the gathering, as guests, were various leaders of the Demo- 
cratic parties. After three days of deliberation, the Liberals selected 
Julio Moreno Espinosa as their leader, replacing Eduardo Salazar Gémez. They 
resolved to "oppose the continuation of Conservative Party rule." The party's 
governing body will establish headquarters in Guayaquil, where their most 
important task will be to promote unity of action in preparation for the 
election of deputies next June. 


After rioting and overpowering guards, 21 convicts escaped from the 
penal colony at Isabela Island in the Galdpagos. The convicts reached the 
mainland by forcing their way aboard the 110-foot yacht of an American lawyer 
and compelling him to follow instructions. The Ecuadorean Government, mean- 
while, sought the convicts on the beaches of Esmeralda Province where they 
landed. There was little hope, however, that they would all be found in the 
densely wooded area. Galdpagos officials reported that 75 other escaped 
prisoners had been rounded up. They made their break just as the government 
was preparing to close the colony and return the convicts to the national 
penitentiary in Quito. A move began to make the Galapagos a tourist center. 


Ambassador José R. Chiriboga declared in Washington that the U.S. de- 
cision to end the monopoly of the United Fruit Company "is a hope that the 
reign of United Fruit is beginning to decline" (see HONDURAS). Chiriboga said 
chat “it is hoped that the new competition to be born before 1966 will not 
be an illegitimate child of the United Fruit, who will follow a policy of 
complacency toward its mother, because in that case the agreement would be 
only a new disappointment." 


The government's Junta de Asistencia Publica del Chimborazo announced the 
opening of bids to lease, for exploration and exploitation, the sulphur 
deposits and mines at Tixd4n, Canton of Alausi, Province of Chimborazo. The 
deadline for the submission of bids was set for February 13. The firm chosen 
will have a 6-month period for exploration and study, and, when exploitation 
begins, will pay to the Junta as rent a minimum of 6% of the world market 
value of the raw sulphur extracted. The firm will be expected to construct a 
sulphuric acid plant within five years, unless it can prove that such a plant 
would be economically unfeasible. 


Ecuador has changed its requirements for labeling industrial products 
manufactured or processed in Ecuador. Such products must bear the names 
"Ecuador" and the city. Industrial products assembled, prepared or packed in 
Ecuador are now required to bear the legend "Armado en el Ecuador," or 
“Elaborado en el Ecuador." 


Eduardo Salazar Gomez, noted lawyer prominent in politics, died in Quito 
in February of cancer. Salazar had been the Liberal candidate for President 


in 1952, a former mayor of Quito, Minister of the Interior, and Ambassador to 
Mexico and Panama. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Certain constitutional guarantees were again suspended throughout Peru. 
The latest 30-day suspension was motivated by unprecedented police strikes for 
higher wages in Arequipa and several other provincial cities. The presidential 
decree was countersigned by the War, Navy, and Air Ministers, as if to remind 
Peruvians that the military may at any time take the government completely 
away from civilians. It suspended the guarantees of habeas corpus, inviolabil- 
ity of the home, right to assemble, freedom of movement, and the right to trial 
before exile. Enforcement lay with the three military ministries. While most 
of the striking policemen were persuaded to return to work, the Arequipa force 
of 600 remained in a barracks until forced out by tanks. Some Arequipa police 
were arrested and sent to Moliendo enroute to Lima where they were to receive 
a military trial. About 200 others, after hearing of the fate of their com- 
panions, took refuge in Santo Domingo church. The families of the policemen 
surrounded the church, preventing entry by the armed forces patrolling out- 
side. Upon being stoned by the civilians, the troops fired on the group. Two 
persons were killed and 11 were wounded. In order to prevent further blood- 
shed, the police left the church and returned to work. Four Arequipa labor 
leaders were arrested, not because they had participated in the strike, but 
because their unions contain leftist elements. Construction workers and truck 
drivers struck for the release of their leaders, and the Federacién de Tra- 
bajadores (Workers' Federation) called a general strike. The latter strike 
was averted, however, when the secretary general of the federation, Bernardo 
Linares Fajardo, was released. In Lima, the Arequipa episode was debated by 
Congress. Legislation was presented to finance police pay raises. Interior 
and Police Minister Jorge Fernandez Stoll, who had relied on tough tactics to 
combat the epidemic of strikes plaguing Peru (HAR, X: 373, 609), was re- 
quested to tell the Chamber of Deputies of the events in Arequipa. 


La Prensa of New York editorially saluted the Prado plan to link more 
closely the regional organizations of the Free World, terming it a "call to 
unite all nations that share the same principles and the same desire for 
peace, liberty, and progress."' The newspaper noted that the new doctrine en- 
couraged the American republics to look beyond the Hemisphere, unlike either 
the Monroe or the Estrada Doctrines. Implementation of Prado's proposal 
"would not be a question of imposing formulas, but of uniting wills" where 
there are many and complex interests. In Washington, Ambassador Fernando 
Berckemeyer called on both Paul-Henri Spaak of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) and José A. Mora of the Organization of American States (OAS) to 
study the possibility of closer ties. Berckemeyer suggested to the United 
Press that a greater exchange of "information" be established. The Ambassador 
added that the Prado government envisioned the closest political and economic 
cooperation among all nations of the Free World, even though the proposal was 
directed more to the Atlantic peoples. Ambassador Berckemeyer clarified 
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Prado's foreign policies by explaining that the plan to link regional organi- 
zations was not a separate plan, but only an extension of the earlier-announced 
"Prado Doctrine" for cooperation of the Latin countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with those of Western Europe (HAR, X: 543, 610, 675). President Prado's 
regional idea was presented to NATO at its December meeting. At that time 
President Eisenhower cabled Prado a "warm'' reply which Berckemeyer made public 
in February. Eisenhower said, "I am hopeful that an interchange of information 
among the various groups may be possible." The President added that unity and 
determination in the Free World are present-day necessities. Prado's comments 
on the January message of Eisenhower to Soviet Premier Nicolai Bulganin were 
carried by the Associated Press on February 10. The Peruvian Chief Executive 
identified Eisenhower's peace plans with Peru's desire for peace. 


Grace Line president Lewis Lapham met in Lima with members of the Peruvian 
Mining Society regarding the reduction of freight rates on Peruvian mineral 
exports that are currently hit by depressed world prices. During his five days 
in Lima, Lapham also met with President Prado and Carlos Ferreyros Ribeiro, 
board chairman of the Peruvian Steamship Company. Lapham announced that Grace 
plans to invest $300 million over a 12-year period to improve freight and 
passenger service between North and South America. From London there came wel- 
come news of higher lead and zinc prices. The price of lead rose about a 
pound, to%73.12.6 ($206) and zinc gained an entire pound, tox¥72 ($202) per 
ton. A cutback of 10% in copper production was announced, but this caused 
little reaction on the London market, where prices remained #163.12.6 ($458) 
per ton, about 22.8¢ per pound. London prices on silver experienced a slight 
downturn, to 6/4d (89¢) per fine ounce, the lowest quotation since May 1955. 
Offsetting modest nonferrous metals prospects was the discovery of several 
deposits of uranium in Convencién Province of Cuzco Department; the area was 
decreed a "reserved zone" by Lima authorities. The existence of uranium was 
established through tests made by both the Junta de Control de Energia Atomica 
del Peru and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. The Peruvian group was en- 
trusted with exploration and exploitation. Back in Washington, Eisenhower and 
Dulles asked Congress to extend reciprocal trade legislation (HAR, X: 427, 
483) because failure to do so would "set back the clock and endanger our repub- 
lic." Dulles added that "if other free world nations think that the U.S. 
market will be increasingly closed to them, that will immediately help the 
Soviet Communist bloc to prosecute their plan of economic encirclement and 
ultimate strangulation of the U.S." 


Finance Minister Augusto Thorndike appeared before each chamber of Con- 
gress to explain Prado's stabilization plan to tighten credit, restrict govern- 
ment expenditures to previously budgeted amounts, increase revenue from imports, 
and halt the printing of paper money. Thorndike announced that provisions 
restricting credit for imported luxury items would be strictly enforced. To 
help cover government expenditures, a bill raising import duties by $13.7 mil- 
lion was submitted; this sum was to be applied initially to the budgetary 
deficits of 1956 and 1957 and later to a currency stabilization fund. A 
transfer of $6 million from "special accounts" revenue -- excise taxes and 
import/export duties -- to the ordinary budget was arranged, and $9 million in 
back taxes were to be collected. The interplay of economic forces was sup- 
posed to determine a new rate of exchange for the sol which, by February 21, 
had moved to 22/1. Once the sol/dollar rate reached equilibrium, the govern- 
ment proposed to draw on the $60 million currency stabilization fund granted 
early in February by the International Monetary Fund, the U.S. Treasury, the 
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Chase Manhattan Bank, the First National City Bank, and the Bank of America. 
The credit was to be used to counteract speculative pressures and also to cover 
seasonal exchange deficiencies. Liberalization of credit is expected when 
inflationary pressures have been contained, but meanwhile the vigorous enforce- 
ment of credit restraint policies was reflected as 1958 commercial bank loans 
(as of February 15) were held to only 19 million soles as compared to 121 mil- 
lion soles for the corresponding period last year. A government budgetary 
deficit of 350 million soles ($18 million) was reported for 1957. The un- 
favorable balance of trade reached $70 million, an increase of $20.5 million 
over 1956. 


BOLIVIA 


A joint communique was issued by the Foreign Ministers of Brazil and 
Bolivia further clarifying the petroleum exploitation agreement announced in 
January. The oil lands reserved in 1952 for mutual exploitation were to be 
divided into two parts, the northern part assigned to Brazil comprising 40% of 
the 12,300 square miles. The Bolivian oil monopoly, Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos, jointly with private Bolivian companies, was to exploit 
the remaining 60% of the area in accordance with the 1955 Bolivian Petroleum 
Code which, unlike the Mexican Code, permits private capital to participate in 
oil development. Private firms, operating with Brazilian capital, may have as 
stockholders persons born in Bolivia. It was agreed that oil and gas pipe- 
lines will be built, possibly by U.S. construction firms like Bechtel, to the 
port of Santos to supply Brazilian industries and refineries. At the same 
time, Brazil was to continue to improve the Corumb4-Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
Railroad and to complete the Rio Grande bridge. By agreeing in 1938 to build 
this railroad, Brazil acquired its Bolivian oil rights. Provisions were to be 
made for the liquidation of the debt and for handing over of the railroad to 
the Bolivian Government as called for in the 1938 and 1952 treaties. With 
respect to economic relations, it was decided that amixed commission would 
meet in La Paz in March to draw up agreements on trade, freight rates, in- 
surance, free traffic at the frontier, and free trade zones for Bolivia in 
Santos, Manaus, and Corumb4. Rafael Montenegro Quiroga, director of the Banco 
Minero of Bolivia, visited Brazil to discuss Brazilian exports of manufactured 
goods to Bolivia. 


Three of the 10 men suspected of participation in the January plot to 
assassinate President Herndn Siles Zuazo were ordered released recently by a 
judge who declared there was not enough evidence to hold them. The police 
were reported holding many additional persons in connection with the plot, 
although the exact number was not given. 


Some 500 Bolivian exiles who had congregated in front of the Bolivian 
Embassy in Buenos Aires sent a delegation to interview Ambassador Fernando 
Iturralde Chinel. The exiles were inquiring about the recent declarations 
made by President Siles Zuazo that no political persecutions of any type 
existed in the country. The exiles appeared anxious to return to Bolivia but 
wanted the Ambassador's assurances on the matter. Iturralde Chinel promised 


to consult the government and offered to give the exiles a definite answer in 
a week. 
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Bolivia's tin production during the first nine months of 1957 totalled 
18,979 fine metric tons, a decrease of 5.4% from the 20,132 tons produced 
during the corresponding period of 1956. The decline was more pronounced in 
the large nationalized mines than for small private producers. Tin exports 
during the first nine months of 1957 amounted to 19,378 metric tons, valued 
at nearly $40 million. 


The government promulgated three decrees on January 9 dealing with the 
wage and surplus worker problems. They provide for "voluntary retirement" 
of an undetermined number of workers, an increase in family subsidies, and a 
one-year extension of the "wage freeze'' which was established in December 
1956. 


Cataract Mining Corporation of New York announced that it was granted an 
oil and gas concession covering 284,165 acres in Zone No. 1, the prime pro- 
ducing zone. The agreement called for an 11% royalty on any crude produced. 
Bolivia can collect 30% of the net profits as tax, but in computing the 
profit operators are permitted a 27.5% depletion allowance. If the profits 
are considered "excessive," the government is entitled to share on a 50-50 
basis. 


CHILE 


An inflation-weary electorate, suspicious of grandiose political 
promises of the type made by President Ibdfiez in his 1952 campaign, was being 
treated to the most hokum-free presidential campaign in memory. As one ob- 
server put it, "there is no candidate now who dares to coin slogans about 
large loaves of bread and free shoes."' Another factor in the unusual 
"rationality" of current campaigning was the presence of four major candidates 
representing fairly distinguishable socioeconomic sectors. The Frente de 
Accién Popular (FRAP--Popular Action Front) represented the socialist’ and 
Communist left, but not the bourgeois-oriented Radical Party as was the case 
with the old Popular Front disbanded in 1941. However, such an arrangement 
was suggested anew by Radical Enrique Galdames of the University of Chile, 
who said it was "suicide" for the left to have two candidates and that it 
should drop either Radical candidate Luis Bossay or FRAP candidate Salvador 
Allende. Liberal Party Senator Gregorio Amundtegui attempted’ to launch a 
movement which would similarly consolidate the votes of the center and right 
through the withdrawal of Christian Democrat Eduardo Frei or United Conserva- 
tive candidate Jorge Alessandri. The two proposals set off political rumors 
and excitement sufficient to suggest a changed party and candidate alignment 
before the September elections. This possibility was heightened by a reported 
leftist rebellion within the Radical Party against Bossay's leadership. 
Should none of the candidates attain an absolute majority in the election, 
Congress would choose the President between the two leading contenders. 


Although the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single 
Center of Chilean Workers) is not a political party, its head, Clotario Blest, 
was mentioned as a possible labor presidential candidate because of the fail- 
ure of Allende or Bossay clearly to accept union demands for increased wages. 
However, Blest himself came under attack by labor for nonmilitancy. He was 
charged by dissidents within CUTCH with compromising worker interest through 


= 
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his flirtation with Ibdiiez (HAR, X: 547, 614, 681) and "politicians." In pro- 
test, national member unions of CUTCH embracing more than 100,000 workers with- 
drew from the confederation in favor of a newly-organized group known as the 
Comité de Recuperacién Sindical (Committee for the Revival of Trade Unionism). 
The Committee issued a call to all labor unions to join its ranks and to par- 
ticipate in a National Labor Congress to build a new confederation free of 
political intrigue. which, it said, "has been the cancer that destroyed the 
labor movement ." 


Ambassador to Washington Mariano Puga set aside diplomatic nicety long 
enough to vent his disappointment over modest U.S. economic assistance policies 
in Latin America. In a United Press interview, Puga said the United States 
should concentrate less on competing with the Soviet Union in the conquest of 
space and more on the serious and immediate problems confronting many American 
republics. He noted that Secretary of State Dulles had recently pledged 
$10 million to the Baghdad Pact nations, and he expressed the hope that Latin 
America would receive a like amount, which, he pointed out, represented nearly 
twice the annual budget of the OAS. Political pundits wondered why Puge made 
his remarks prior to the U.S. visit of President Ibdfiez. One interpretation 
held that Puga aspired to a presidential nomination as a Liberal compromise 
candidate instead of Alessandri and Eduardo Frei. 


El Mercurio leveled its editorial sights at the World Bank and fired 
additional salvos. In a Puga vein it scored the Bank for giving "greater con- 
sideration" to loan requests from totalitarian and less financially stable 
governments than to those from Chile. At the same time the newspaper criti- 
cized the Bank's failure to finance the Aswan dam in Egypt as harmful to 
Western nations. This latest outburst against the World Bank was touched off 
by its rejection of Chile's request for a $25 million credit to purchase 
Italian locomotives and railroad electrification equipment. Bank officials 
who vetoed the loan said Chile is not making sufficient sacrifices in its 
financial stabilization campaign. Chile's reaction to the Bank's refusal was 
to turn, a la Nasser, to Czechoslovakia. The Chilean state railroad welcomed 
a Czech mission in an effort to obtain acceptable financing for modernization. 


From Tokyo came word that the first outright purchase of an overseas mine 
by Japanese interests would be a medium-sized copper mine near Antofagasta. 
Jointly owned by the Nippon Mining Corporation and the Dai-ichi Bussan, the 
mine and concentration plant were expected to yield 3,600 tons each month of 
copper precipitate for direct shipment to Japan. 


A seven-member working group of economic experts summoned by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) met in Santiago to study 
a Latin American Common Market. The group, under the chairmanship of the 
former President of Ecuador, Galo Plaza, found the time "ripe" for a common 
market and laid down basic principles to recommend to the 20 governments. 
These recommendations called for gradual reduction of duties aimed ultimately 
at a single system of tariffs for Latin America. U.S. officials, generally 
pessimistic about the practicality of a common market, pointed to the meager 
volume of internal trade in Latin America. Washington apparently saw a 
sounder basis in developing regional markets such as Central America and Gran 
Colombia. 


6 
RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On February 23, 1958, Argentina proved to the world that it could resume 
its place among the practicing democracies. Arturo Frondizi was chosen Presi- 
dent in an election as free as any witnessed in the Latin world. This fact 
could well become the most lasting monument to his own courage and steadfast- 
ness left by Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu, who repeatedly exposed 
as baseless the burgeoning rumors of postponement. 


When casting his own ballot, Aramburu expressed the hope that other dic- 
tator-saddled countries would follow Argentina's example. He felt that his 
intentions had been vindicated, and pointed out with justifiable pride that 
it was one of the few cases in history when the military had restored free 
government to the people. It was certain that no stigma of electoral fraud 
could attach to his provisional government, as it had to that of General 
José Evaristo Uriburu in 1931. In that year Uriburu assured Conservative 
candidate General Agustin P. Justo's election by disqualifying the Radical 
opposition. In 1958, Frondizi, open critic of the provisional government, 
defeated Aramburu's favorite, Ricardo Balbfn, by nearly two to one--a virtual 
landslide. 


Frondizi's appeal to diverse groups apparently was good political 
strategy. His promises to let stand the decree suspending Perén's 1954 di- 
vorce law, and his favorable attitude toward the establishment of private 
Catholic universities helped win many Catholic votes, despite a widespread 
repugnance for Frondizi's alleged alliance with the Communists. He used 
patriotic appeals to lure nationalists on the right, and expounded economic 
centralism to catch those on the left. Some analyses indicated that 
Frondizi garnered a million Catholic, nationalist, and Communist votes. 


Prior to the election the knottiest problem was where the Peronista vote 
would go. Frondizi obviously cornered most of it, since only 700,000 blank 
ballots were cast. In contrast, the blank total in the July 1957 Consti- 
tutional Assembly election was over 2.2 million, mostly but by no means all 
Peronista votes. The consensus was that Frondizi had received about 1.5 mil- 
lion votes from Perdén sympathizers. 


Juan Perén, explaining that support for Frondizi was a "tactical maneu- 
ver" in his drive to regain power, took credit for Frondizi's success. In 
Ciudad Trujillo, the ex-dictator boasted that his election orders were carried 
out in disciplined fashion, the implication being that he had ordered Peron- 
istas to vote for Frondizi. The so-called "Peronista Tactical Command" had 
distributed copies of Perén's "instructions" calling for the defeat of the 
government's candidate--Perén claimed that Aramburu had hand-picked Balbin-- 
and the election of the candidate with most chance of winning. This was taken 
to be a plug for Frondizi, but with the obvious disorganization among Peron- 
ista groups in Argentina it was difficult to determine the "official" interpre- 
tation of the "orders," much less to assess their efficacy. 


In any event Frondizi would have to reckon with the Peronistas. Claiming 
to be a majority of his support, they insisted on legal recognition of the 
Peronista Party, and participation in the government. José Alonso, an ex-deputy 
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in Perén's Congress, said Frondizi would enjoy Peronista support to the extent 
that he met their demands. Die-hard Peronistas, who cast blank ballots, edi- 
torially warned Frondizi in their paper Palabra Argentina that cooperation 
with the Peronistas would mean peace, rejection would mean war. 


Frondizi meanwhile insisted that he owed no debt to anyone. He considered 
that he had been elected by the people, and that the desires of the nation as a 
whole would be his guide. In election night promises, however, Frondizi 
included a general amnesty, which presaged the return from exile of many Peron- 
istas, as well as removal of restriction on Peronista political activity. He 
continued to maintain that only Congress could definitively settle most ques- 
tions concerning Peronistas, particularly the one dealing with Perdén's return. 


Pre-election speculation that no party could gain a clear majority was 
rendered academic when Frondizi captured almost 50% of the popular vote. Of 
nearly nine million votes cast, Frondizi gained 4.2 million and Balbin 2.5 mil- 
lion. The remainder were split among the 11 minor parties which offered a 
presidential slate. Frondizi's Radicales Intransigentes (Unidén Civica Radical 
Instransigente) won two-thirds of the seats in the Electoral College, which 
assured him of being formally named by that body on March 17. In the Chamber 
of Deputies he would command 133 of the 187 seats, slightly more than the 
generalized figure of two-thirds allowed the winning party under the compli- 
cated Sdenz Pefia voting law. This resulted because the proportion is calcu- 
lated separately for each of the 23 electoral districts--the provinces plus 
the Federal Capital--not for the nation as a whole. Frondizi would also 
control the Senate, elected by provincial legislatures, since his party led in 
all provincial assembly, as well as gubernatorial, races. 


Frondizi's overwhelming victory completely overshadowed the 52 Chamber 
seats won by Ricardo Balbin's Radicales del Pueblo (Unién Civica Radical del 
Pueblo). Furthermore Balbin's party did not win all the opposition seats, 
since the minority third in Corrientes Province went to the Partido Liberal. 
Some observers felt that the similarity in the programs of the two independent 
Radical factions would result in Frondizi's being able to govern virtually 
without opposition. However, the Radicales del Pueblo bitterly attacked 
Frondizi for his alleged courting of Peronistas and Communists. It was also 
possible that the minor parties, disgruntled because proportional representa- 
tion was not substituted for the old electoral law, would prevail on the 
minority block to represent their interests. The Sdenz Pefia law excluded from 
congress all but the first two parties in each electoral district, and since 
the two factions of the Radicals count as two parties, all the others, including 
the Socialists, were generally left in the cold.* 


Aramburu lost no time in assuring the country that nothing would keep 
Frondizi from taking office on May 1. The Provisional President personally 
congratulated the President-elect and invited Frondizi to join him in a tele- 
vised address to the nation, in which the two dramatically embraced. Aramburu 
further demonstrated his sincerity by placing the records and key personnel of 
all branches of government at Frondizi's disposal. The President-elect immedi- 
ately devoted himself to problems of state, and expected to spend several weeks 
in consultation with provisional government leaders. 

*For an account of the workings of the Sdenz Pefia law, see Austin F. Mac- 


donald, The Government of Argentina (1942), chapter VI, "Nominations and 
Elections." 
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Frondizi gave noncommittal answers to most questions about his future 
government. Expected to follow strong nationalist policies, he parried 
queries concerning relations with the United States by saying that he 
wanted to be friendly with all nations. He said, however, that he planned 
to send a personal representative to Washington soon to explore means of pro- 
moting trade. Frondizi also evaded allusions to his alleged opposition to 
foreign investment by declaring that Argentina must have development capital. 
When queried specifically about capital for petroleum development, he said 
that pipelines, drilling equipment, and refineries were necessary, but did not 
suggest how capital might be obtained. 


Referring to state intervention in economic affairs, Frondizi did not 
sound like an extreme nationalist. The power of the state should not be used 
to control but rather to promote the economy, he insisted. Apparently both 
domestic and foreign business interests were going to "wait and see." One of 
Frondizi's campaign proposals dealt with once again centralizing all export 
marketing in government hands, which system along with Peronista graft had 
wrecked the economy according to those who favor private enterprise. It was 
very probable that business and financial circles would not readily cooperate 
with Frondizi in such a scheme. 


The labor situation took on a troubled aspect during most of February 
despite the January decree ordering a moratorium on strikes until after the 
elections. The week-old strike of bank clerks appeared settled on February 3, 
but the next day several bank employees' leaders, insisting that they were now 
the union's bargaining agents, demanded the lifting of federal intervention, 
and the release of jailed union leaders, Rank and file support was evident 
when the banks again found themselves paralyzed. Federal interventor German 
R. Espiaut resigned on February 14, saying that the banks would not negotiate 
while the strike continued, and that the clerks would not return to work 
unless their own representative were allowed to negotiate. 


A court decision in Comodoro Rivadavia which declared the moratorium 
decree unconstitutional, probably set the tone for eventual solution of the 
bank strike as well as subsequent strikes by workers in construction trades and 
in the petroleum industry. Nonplussed, the government compromised by releasing 
jailed leaders, and allowing union-selected delegates to sit at the bargaining 
tables. By February 28 continuous negotiations appeared about to bear fruit. 
Meanwhile Frondizi, who had promised if elected to give personal attention to 
labor problems, was asked to act as mediator. It was not know whether he would 
accept. 


Argentina's "mission to Moscow," headed by Raul Ondarts, continued to 
cause alarm in the United States. The red-carpet treatment of the Ondarts 
mission by Soviet bloc countries was thought to be part of Moscow's new 
economic offensive. Other phases of Soviet operations were seen in Argentina 
proper by former state Senator John Hastings of New York. Visiting in Buenos 
Aires he was shocked to see an impressive Soviet display of petroleum equipment 
at the exhibition celebrating the golden anniversary of the discovery of oil 
in Argentina. He clamored for America to do something, "tomorrow may be too 
late." Meanwhile Ondarts had completed preliminary negotiations with Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Romania for purchase of over $20 milllion worth 
of industrial equipment. 
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Argentine Ambassador to the U.S. Mauricio Yadarola's oil development plan 
to pay for drilling and supervision services by U.S. oil companies with a per- 
centage of the oil, drew sharp criticism from YPF (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales), the government oil monopoly. YPF officials said it would result in 
draining off Argentine oil which was critical to the domestic economy. 

Yadarola answered that this objection would not be valid of export were pro- 
hibited. The foreign companies would have to be allowed to refine and sell 
their share of the oil within the country. Frondizi made no specific comment 
on the Ambassador's plan, but he was not expected to favor any move to deprive 
YPF of marketing outlets. U.S. oilmen on the other hand seemed quite intrigued 
with the idea. 


URUGUAY 


With national elections due in November, Colorado Party members and inter- 
ested public groups, such as the Unién Civica of Montevideo, were trying to 
unite the party. Although they were the clear-cut majority in Uruguay, the 
Colorados were splintered, one faction being that of the Pacheco Batlle family, 
and the second that of the "key" personality of the country, Luis Batlle Berres. 
The Pacheco Batlles own El Dia and the Batlle Berres own Accién, through which 
they argue how the Colorado Party and the government ought to be run. Both El 
Pais, an independent paper, and the Unidén Civica called for a constitutional 
reform to allow the majority faction to take complete control of the "collegi- 
ate" form of government or to go back to the presidential system after the 
election this year. This would enable the government to make definite decisions 
through the Council where it has often been blocked, and perhaps solve some of 
the economic problems attributed to conflicting personalities in that body. The 
Catholic daily El Bien Publico stated that this type of reform was supported by 
the public, as well as by the Blanco opposition which Luis Alberto de Herrera 
leads. El Bien Publico also declared that the current inter-party differences 
had led to a pessimistic view of the government by the people, and that it must 
now settle these differences to win back public confidence. 


According to Visién, an intensive publicity campaign sponsored by the 
Soviet bloc was imminent in Latin America. With headquarters in Montevideo, 
it was to diffuse information throughout the hemisphere and especially to 
Argentina and Brazil. Russia wanted to sell sugar refining as well as oil 
refining and drilling equipment. The reported terms were very alluring--12- 
year loans at only 2 1/2% interest. The Kremlin naturally offered to send 
technicians, to teach the purchasers how to operate the equipment. Soviet 
offers of economic aid have often been criticized by both Americans and Latin 
Americans as a sure Soviet way to infiltrate this hemisphere. The primary 
Soviet propaganda line was Russian opposition to the "Colonialism" which it 
claimed the U.S. fostered with its aid as well as with its private investments. 


A one-day Montevideo meat-packers' strike ended by mutual agreement with 
the government after assurances were given to the workers that the closing of 
the Swift and Artigas plants was “being studied."' The Federacién Auténoma de 
la Carne (Meat Packers Union)~stepped up demands to allow reopening of plants 
to ease the unemployment problem. The Swift and Artigas plants have offered 
to sell their assets in Uruguay to the government for $5 million, it was 
reported. El Bien Publico supported the union plan and called for the Council 
to end what it described as a "chaotic condition," by round-table discussions 
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between the cattlemen and the government. The National Council had to solve 
another problem in the packing industry, as the Anglo meat-packing company 
considered closure of its plant in Fray Bentos. Two possible solutions were 
offered to the government: (1) raising export quotas for Anglo production or, 
(2) turning the plant over to a cooperative to be run by the local workers' 
union, Unién Obrera de Rio Negro. Authorities began studying the proposals, 
but reached no decision. 


The government approved a five-year public works program which would 
cost $32 million by its completion in 1962. This was the first such program 
in 13 years, and was to cover 289 projects for highways and bridge’ construction, 
public buildings, port and inland waterway improvement, construction and im- 
provement of existing airports and national parks. 


PARAGUAY 


On February 9, General Alfredo Stroessner, 45, had himself re-elected 
President for a five-year term in an election in which no other candidate was 
allowed to enter. Some 300,000 Paraguayans went to the polls to vote for him 
and a hand-picked slate of 60 candidates for the Chamber of Deputies, all 
members of the Colorado Party, the only legal political party in the country. 
Ironically, Stroessner stumped the country and staged a full-fledged campaign. 
He had become President in 1954 by a coup d'état. Prior to this, Paraguay had 
had six Presidents in six years, all the result of similar coups. 


The Colorado Party, headed by Stroessner and controlled by the Army, has 
been in power since the early 1940's. Two other parties, the Febrerists and 
the Liberals, have been forced out of political life, and most of their members 
are in exile, chiefly in Argentina and Uruguay. According to Joseph Newman of 
the New York Herald Tribune, these exiles numbered 400,000 or one-fourth of 
the total population of 1,600,000. The political refugees kept up a continuous 
flow of anti-Stroessner propaganda, hoping to overthrow him and the Colorados. 
Minister of the Interior Edgar Insfran threw countercharges of "dictatorship" 
at these exiles and said that during their period in office: (1) Rafael 
Franco, dictator and leader of the Febrerista Party had approved a similar 
plebiscite in 1936; (2) after the dissolution of the legislature by decree 
during the Liberal Party dictatorship, a plebiscite was held to approve the 
1940 Constitution, and (3) during the 32-year dictatorship of the Liberals, of 
the 22 Presidents, 21 had assumed office through one-candidate elections in 
which no opposition parties were allowed to participate. 


Osvaldo Chavez resigned as Paraguayan Ambassador to the United States and 
to the Organization of American States allegedly in protest over the one- 
candidate election, saying such "elections" are contrary to the developing 
democracy of Latin America. In Asuncidén on February 22, a speech by young 
Father Ramén Talavera resulted in his "detainment" by the police for a few 
hours. Father Talavera had called upon all Paraguayans to carry out "active 
resistance against tyranny," and declared that the duty of the military was to 
“guarantee the rights of the citizens to govern themselves, always remaining 
at the service of national causes and not of political flags or private inter- 
ests." This was taken as an allusion to the Army's support of the Colorado 
Party. He criticized army officer graft and luxury as such a contrast to mass 
poverty that it "cries to heaven for vengeance." 
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In an interview with local and foreign correspondents, Minister of the 
Interior Insfran stated that Paraguay had arrested some Communist Party members. 
Apparently the Communists had approached leaders of the Liberal and Febrerista 
parties and offered to establish a coalition government to overthrow the present 
regime. Communists had tried to infiltrate and organize the trade unions, and 
the continental labor organization Confederacién de Trabajadores de 1a América 
Latina (CTAI), led by Vicente Lombardo Toledano from Mexico, was branded 
"totally Soviet" by Insfran. So far, Communism had been received rather coolly 
by the Paraguayans, and the “workers arise" theme had failed. 


The Cia. de Petréleo Guarani, S.A. (Pegasa), subsidiary of the Cia. 
Fiducidria Fluminense of Niteroi, Brazil, completed its negotiations begun in 
January with the Paraguayan Government for a 4-million hectare oil concession 
in the Chaco. The Pegasa organization headed by Paulo Sampaio, former president 
of Panair do Brasil, was capitalized at only $1 million, and planned to obtain 
its capital from the Banco Nacional de Desenvolvimento Econdmico of Brazil. 


A 1956 trade and investment treaty and a border trade agreement with Brazil 
was finally put into effect by Brazil. Under the terms of the frontier trade 
agreement, a free zone was to be established in Concepcidn and at the Brazilian 
port of Paranagué for all merchandise exported or imported by Paraguay. In 
Asuncién, the embassy announced that Brazil had allocated $800,000 for a model 
building for the Brazil-Paraguay Experimental High School at the site of the 
future University of Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


President Juscelino Kubitschek decided to favor the $275 million Itabirito 
iron ore development proposals of former Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
over the bids of Henry J. Kaiser, the German Ferrostaal group, the Japanese 
capitalists collaborating with Brazilian banks in the Usiminas steel mill near 
Itabira, and the Polish steel group. In a whirlwind six-day visit, Humphrey 
won the international race for the coveted project to build railroad and port 
facilities for exporting 10 million tons a year of rich Minas Gerais iron ore. 


Kubitschek's economic plight is desperate. Hence his willingness to 
brave the raging nationalists and resentful Mineiros of his home state for the 
bonanza of new jobs, cheap coal, and perhaps $90 million annually of precious 
foreign exchange to replace that lost in sinking coffee sales to an over- 
supplied world. At month's end, Minas Gerais news media reacted critically to 
the story of Humphrey's triumph. Some papers lamented that the 9 million 
people and government of the great mining state apparently would not be con- 
sulted about the big project which might benefit them little. They repeated 
feebly and vainly the old arguments of their former Governor, later (1924-28) 
President, Artur Bernardes, against Farquhar's Itabira project: that it would 
leave Minas Gerais little but mined-out holes in the ground. 0 Didrio of Belo 
Horizonte urged Mineiro and federal members of the commission to study the 
problem of ore exports in order to make wise recommendations. Some said Minas 
should demand of Humphrey a big steel mill in the power-rich Paraopeba Valley 
to keep benefits in the state. Engineers compared the vastly greater cost of an 
ore-carrying line between Angra and Itabirito with the water-level line which 
Presidents Bernardes and Vargas prevented Farquhar from building, a line which 
was designed by able U.S. engineer Thomas 0. Russell to replace the narrow- 
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gauge, low capacity Vitoria to Itabira railroad. Belatedly, the 10 million 
ton a year iron ore project which Brazil could have had since the 1920's may 
help diversify the economy--three years hence if Brazil is not bankrupt by 
then, said Farquhar's old friends like press lord Assis Chateaubriand. That 
TV tycoon, now Ambassador to London, bought his first paper in 1923 with fees 
from Farquhar on behalf of the Itabira concession for lobbying in Belo 
Horizonte.* 


As for declining coffee exports, the President did little and Finance 
Minister Jose Alkmin's coffee hoarding policy merely hastened disaster, wrote 
Correio da Manha, calling for a new Finance Minister and new policies immedi- 
ately. The big Rio daily feared that, with the next world coffee crop a 
record 50 million sacks, Brazil would be caught holding the coffee bag. 

There were rumors that Alkmin and the overloaded Brazilian Coffee Institute, 
holding over 7 million bags, were considering burning unsalable lowest-grade 
coffees as Vargas did in the early 1930's. Some of the surplus might be 
absorbed by the Companhia Brasileira de Café Soluvel, founded by International 
Standard Brands and Standard Brands do Brasil. They plan to process soluble 
coffee at the rate of 400,000 bags of beans in 1960, later 1.2 million bags a 
year. 


Ironically the Mineiro who stood to lose most after Juscelino from the 
financial crisis caused by the decline of coffee was Alkmin. He hoped to 
resign before disaster overwhelmed Brazil, in order to run for governor of 
Minas Gerais in October. There was speculation as to whether the coffee crisis 
would delay long enough to save Alkmin, or cost him the governorship anyway, 
engulfing his luckless successor. Kubitschek temporized with the coffee crisis, 
seeming to hope that the proverbial luck of Brazil with coffee would save the 
situation as in past crises. Brazil then had far fewer people and problems, 
and its "shallow-draft" economy escaped reefs which now seem about to tear the 
bottom out of today's unbalanced, strom-tossed economy. Brazil must take on 
bankrupting amounts of foreign oil and machinery. These threaten to raise 
imports in 1958 to perhaps $1,600 millions, of which Brazil cannot raise more 
than half from low coffee exports. 


Brazil in 1947-48 exported twice as much in coffee, cotton, and foods as 
it imported in oil, coal, and machinery; in 1957 this ratio was reversed, and 
a crushing unfavorable trade balance began building up despite Alkmin's 
January order to cut imports. Kubitschek appealed to Brazil to work harder 
and to produce the raw materials and foods to export in order to service debts, 
to pay for vital imports, and to continue possibly over-rapid industrialization. 
Economists urged redoubled output of raw materials for Brazil's own industries. 
Alkmin's cut in imports threatened to cause an industrial pinch and renewed 
price rises. Economists predicted that Brazil may need $1,700 million for in- 
dustrialization, machinery, oil, coal, and other such imports in 1959. 

One by-product of the crisis interested foreign businessmen and capital- 
istic Brazilians. They hoped it might soon force the hostile nationalists in 
Congress and political generals of the National Security Council to permit 
Juscelino to drop Colonel Janari Nunes as president of inadequate Petrobrds 
and invite foreign oil companies to drill in Brazil's sacrosanct subsoil. 


Charles A. Gauld, of the Hispanic American Report editorial staff, is pre- 
paring a biography of the well-known American entrepreneur, Percival Farquhar 
(1864-1953). 
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Brazil, on the brink of bankruptcy, struggled late in February against 
the desperate remedy of currency devaluation, wrote the Wall Street Journal. 
Some predicted that the International Monetary Fund might suggest devaluation 
if the cruzeiro weakened to 120 per dollar because of Alkmin's continued 
controversial exchange and coffee support programs, wrote Rio's Correio da 
Manha, citing the McGraw-Hill American Letter. The latter reportedly foresaw 
“economic chaos" if Brazil's coffee policies went wrong. 


Dollar reserves plunged in January below $10 million, it was learned, 
and overseas obligations totaled $2,152 million. Brazil must amortize 
$1,012 million in three years under present plans. Living costs rose in Rio 
15% in 1957. The crisis created new difficulties for the 500 generally 
profitable U.S. firms doing business in Brazil, especially those importing 
anything. This pinch accelerated the trend toward expanding industrialization 
as manufacturers sought to make an ever-greater percentage of auto, refriger- 
ator, radio, TV and household appliance parts in Brazil. West German companies 
bid for more business, assuring Brazilians that Germany would not concentrate 
on the new European Common Market to the exclusion of Latin America. The talk 
of a comparable Latin American Market gained little ground as there is so little 
intra-Latin American trade. 


As Brazil neared bankruptcy, the "conservative classes" looked to War 
Minister General Henrique Teixeira Lott for leadership. The expected postpone- 
ment of the compulsory retirement at 66 of potent General Odilio Denys, com- 
mander of the key First Aimy in the Federal District, aroused some foreseen 
resentments among senior generals. General Artur Haskett Hall, commander of 
the Second Army in Sdo Paulo, who wanted the top berth, resigned in protest. 
Denys had backed Lott in the 1955 coup to save Kubitschek, and this was part 
pay-off, part desire to avoid a scramble for the key post which might have 
caused far worse resentments among touchy political generals. Lott was silent, 
but some said he might want Denys as his loyal Minister of War if elected 
President in 1960, or in case he becomes dictator before then to prevent 
Brazil's economic collapse. Hall was once a candidate for the presidency of 
the Club Militar, blaming nationalistic and communistic officers for his 
defeat. Opposition Deputy Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco voiced "indignation 
over favoritism" in retaining Denys "to prevent unrest."" Lott named General 
Aristételes de Souza Dantas to succeed Hall. 


In order to offset the economic and political crisis, Brazil strove to 
increase its production. The President appealed for greater efforts, exclaim- 
ing, "A few work too hard so that many can loaf. Work and production are 
Brazil's defense...against continuing to be a poor country with a low inter- 
national reputation." He set goals for the rest of his five-year administra- 
tion of a million tons of new shipping, 535,000 tons of tankers, $30 million 
of harbor dredges, 22,000 kilometers of new good roads, $55 million worth of 
jet airliners served by $70 million of jet airports, plus new packing, metals, 
cement and fertilizer plants. Juscelino proposed that Brazil quadruple iron 
ore exports by 1961. He also called for intensive training of many more 
agronomists, engineers, and industrial technicians. He named a committee of 
professors to reform Brazil's lagging schools of engineering. 


Washington was warned of a politico-economic storm in Latin America by 
Herbert L. Matthews in the New York Times, as the Soviet bloc bid for a beach- 
head in Brazil to divide the American republics. Secretary of State Dulles 
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reversed his January dismissal of Soviet penetration as unimportant. He told 
a House committee considering the renewal of reciprocal trade agreements that 
the Kremlin's aid-and-trade drive was a greater danger to the Americas than 
armed attack. The State Department had published a study on the Soviet bloc's 
economic offensive in all undeveloped nations, noting that half the activity 
is from the Eastern Europeansatellites. Dulles said State Department officials 
were alarmed by the Soviet bloc's ability to act through dozens of new youth, 
labor, commercial, and feminine front groups making nationalistic or Commu- 
nistic propaganda for "economic independence" from the Yankee Colossus. 
Matthews noted that the Soviets, not having to act on sound banking and busi- 
ness principles like Americans, were offering Latin America terms of only 
2.5% repayable in 12 years, taking a loss to promote political penetration. 
Some U.S. officials and many Brazilians, including Assis Chateaubriand through 
his news media, urged greater U.S. aid. Most U.S. businessmen favored aid 
only to private enterprise, despite Moscow offers to Petrobras. Matthews 
concluded, "In any case, the challenge has to be met to avoid political 
dangers which would be far greater than any possible economic losses." 


Politicians like formerly pro-American Osvaldo Aranha and Sao Paulo Mayor 
Adhemar de Barros returned from Europe convinced that their 1960 presidential 
ambitions would be enhanced by riding the Soviet trade and aid bandwagon. 
Adhemar said he heard in Germany that the Soviet bloc might take 5 million of 
the 10 million bags of coffee which the Brazilian Coffee Institute may have 
stored by June 30. Lott, who was unofficially proposed for President by a 
Northeastern governor, took to television to oppose diplomatic relations with 
Moscow, declaring that Soviet trade was neither important or natural. Visado 
and other pro-U.S. publications like Correio da Manha stressed that Brazil in 
nine months in 1957 exported only $226,800 worth of goods directly to the 
USSR. According to the Finance Ministry's Economic Statistics Service, since 
1902 Brazil had exported only 228 million cruzeiros worth of products and 
imported only 31 million of Russian goods. Most of this trivial total was 
exchanged in 1946-47, just before Brazil broke with Moscow. Neutralists and 
nationalists won a wide audience by their clamor, well publicized by a big 
part of Brazil's news media, for restoration of both commercial and diplomatic 
ties with the entire Soviet bloc, including Red China, which reportedly wanted 
to buy coffee. The Catholic clergy continued to support clerical old Foreign 
Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares' opposition to Soviet ties. 


Alkmin said late in the month that Brazil was already shipping consider- 
able coffee directly to the satellites and would soon be selling surplus 
coffee, cotton, cacao and other products to the USSR and Yugoslavia. A large 
Yugoslav trade mission visited Brazilian officials and businessmen in February 
to renew the expired trade accord. It talked of tripling Yugoslavia's 
previous trade with Brazil, selling aluminum and steel products and chemicals. 
Economists of the Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, whose new minister 
was expected to be chosen in April as Minister Parsifal Barroso prepared to 
resign to run for governor of Ceard, recommended Brazilian Trade Bureaus in 
Moscow and satellite capitals like Warsaw and Prague. Trade pacts with the 
latter two capitals were extended to mid-1958 as Brazil prepared to sell its 
surplus products for their agricultural machinery, newsprint, oil industry 
equipment, coal, malt, and vodka» Brazil awaited delivery in March of two 5,000- 
ton ships from a Polish yard, but the big news in shipbuilding was that the 
Ishikawajima yards of Japan would create in Rio harbor a major yard managed by 
U.S. engineer Paul J. Tunkis, long resident in Brazil, and Japanese technicians. 


{ 
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To avoid dangerous Soviet aid to Petrobrdés accompanied by Red technicians 
and agents, U.S. diplomacy and Eximbank officials may have soon to relax their 
refusal to lend to Petrobrds, wrote Leslie Warren in the Christian Science 
Monitor. One reason may prove to be the big U.S. automobile industry invest- 
ment in new plants around Sao Paulo, whose sales depend on the availability of 
oil and gasoline. A U.S. loan was expected to bail out the big tire plants in 
the same area, threatened with full or half-time shutdowns soon for lack of 
Asian rubber in the country which gave rubber to the world. The tire companies 
blamed the government rubber monopoly, controlled by the Amazon Credit Bank, 
for failing to order in advance the $28 million of Asian rubber essential for 
their full operation in 1958. In 1957 Brazil imported 30,000 tons, total con- 
sumption being 45,000 tons. Thousands of motor vehicles may soon lack tires, 
warned Deputy and trade leader in S&o Paulo Brasilio Machado Neto, foe of 
Alkmin's complex exchange categories. Machado held them responsible for much 
of the financial mess. Kubitschek will need U.S. help in constructing the 
40,000-ton-a-year synthetic rubber factory which he promised Sado: Paulo. 


The economic situation led Deputy Sérgio Magalh&es, spokesman for Sado 
Paulo industrialists, to introduce a bill in the do-little special session of 
Congress crippled by Rio's heat and lack of a quorum, to bar the entry of 
foreign capital that would be used to produce products similar to Brazilian 
products. Also banned would be new industries not producing profits from 
exports in hard currencies. In this field Petrobrds proposed to make sizable 
shipments of Bahia's paraffin-base oil to U.S. refineries anxious to blend it. 


Meanwhile Laborite Deputy Abguar Bastos of Sado Paulo, author of a biogra- 
phy in the 1940's of Communist leader Luis Carlos Prestes (whose daughter 
Anita just entered politics in Rio), was applauded by various Young Wing 
Partido Social Democraético deputies for urging quick trade ties with the USSR 
and acceptance of Soviet government-to-government loans. Bastos' PSD col- 
league urged Brazil to emulate India's "profitable" prestige through 
neutralism. Defensively, assistant majority leader Jefferson Aguiar announced 
that the administration was about to send a mission to seek trade everywhere. 
O Jornal predicted the National Security Council would approve revised, 
realistic policies based on Brazilians’ desire for self-determination and 
survival in a third world war. 


Congress received an appeal from the worried National Economic Council to 
halt wasteful political featherbedding and sinecurism by not creating any more 
municipios, which rose by 690 in 1950-56 to an unnecessarily large total of 
2,364. Juscelino had trouble finding strong PSD deputies to serve as leaders, 
as political observers watched the jockeying for Chamber posts as well as over 
offices in the powerful Club Militar. At stake was national and Army sentiment 
over men who backed Kubitschek in the coup of November 11, 1955, when Lott 
saved Juscelino. 


Senator George A. Smathers, Florida Democrat of the Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, made a major speech in the Senate on February 17. He urged the United 
States, out of enlightened self-interest,to help Brazil diversify its unbalanced 
economy through industrialization and development of resources, the better to 
resist Soviet penetration. Senator Smathers saw the Partido Comunista Brasil- 
eiro about to recapture its recent strength of 60,000 and menace hemisphere 
unity and security. He termed it "self-defeating" for Washington to neglect 
aid to Latin America where Soviet activity "could do us incalculable harm" 
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because of U.S. dependence on Latin American trade and raw materials. A nega- 
tive note was sounded when Representative Wright Patman, powerful Texan of the 


House Banking Committee, requested information on Export-Import Bank Loans to 
Brazil. 


Kubitschek was honored in New York by the United Hias Service, a Jewish 
migration agency, for helping Jews among the 60,000 immigrants accepted by 
Brazil in 1957, more than Spanish America took. Juscelino cabled Hias criti- 
cizing nations which take few refugees seeking new homes. He also cabled 
congratulations tw Argentine Provisional President Pedro Aramburu for holding 
free elections. He next invited President-elect Arturo Frondizi to visit 
Brazil. It was known that the peripatetic Kubitschek would like to visit 
Buenos Aires. Less pleasant was news from Caracas of proof that Perén planned 
a propaganda campaign in Brazil, where his chief mouthpiece was aging Geraldo 
Rocha of the minor Rio daily O Mundo. 


Minister of Transport Lucio Meira was eulogized in a Visdo cover story 
for his achievements in revitalizing all aspects of Brazil's sick transpor- 
tation and lagging public works since he began galvanizing that Ministry on 
January 31, 1956. The dynamic navy officer and engineer recently turned to 
rebuilding the merchant marine, hoping to save Brazil large sums spent on 
foreign shipping. Meira and Juscelino inaugurated the stainless steel rail- 
road car plant in Sado Paul of Material Ferrovidria SA, licensed by the Budd 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


In Belo Horizonte Usinas Siderurgicas de Minas Gerais (Usiminas) di- 
rectors and officials were chosen and the capital boosted to 3,200 million 
cruzeiros, of which 2/5 of the directors and capital were to be Japanese, 
including the administrative director and industrial director. The National 
Economic Development Bank made its largest loan to Usiminas, 576 million 
cruzeiros. Banks in Belo Horizonte and the state government took up the re- 
maining Brazilian capital. 


Two of Brazil's biggest bankers, both Mineiros, were mentioned as top 
candidates for Ambassador in Washington when Ernani do Amral Peixoto made his 
long-expected decision to resign to run for governor of the State of Rio, his 
old job under Vargas. The two bankers were Lucas Lopes, president of the 
official development bank, and Sebastiado Paes de Almeida, president of the 
Bank of Brazil. The fact that both were bankers showed the importance attached 
now in Rio to obtaining U.S. loans and investments. While former President 
Bernardes was an active nationalist in Congress, Brazil opposed United Nations 
surveys in undeveloped Amazonia until 1954, when a forest resources survey 
began. A UN Food & Agriculture Organization team headed by a Hollander reported 
on lumber and forest products in general. He recommended building strategi- 
cally located mills to process log rafts made of alternating heavy and light 
logs as heavy logs alone would sink. AmazOnia's very diversity, with 1,500 
species of trees, makes selective logging necessary and costly. Olinkraft 
Celulosa e Papel SA, an Olin Mathieson Chemical Co. subsidiary, got a $1.2 mil- 
lion International Finance Corporation loan for a $4.4 million kraft pulp and 
paper mill in Parand pine lands. Amazonia and Parand (which curiously is one 
of Brazil's most malaria-infested states) will benefit from a several million 
dollar U.S. grant to Brazilian sanitation authorities to combat malaria before 
mosquitos become immune to DDT. The Rockefeller Foundation gave $1 million 
for efforts in Brazil to curb a tick-borne virus infecting livestock; labora- 
tories in India, South Africa, Trinidad and California will collaborate in 
making vaccines. 
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Free enterprise won a victory with the decision of the Superintendency of 
Credit to permit American Can Co. to import duty-free machinery despite oppo- 
sition of the powerful Matarazzo group and that of several can-makers with U.S. 
capital. The National Confederation of Commerce predicted that "Canco" would 
help increase food processing and cut living costs in hungry Brazil. The 
Brazilian Rural Society and Association of Canned Food Industries also approved 
the coming of Canco. 


A $1.2 million Eximbank loan went to Walita Auto-Pecas SA, largely owned 
by big S&o Paulo household appliance maker Waldemar Clemente to make Auto-Lite 
starters, generators and wipers, saving Brazil $2.75 million annually in 
imports. Borg-Warner's subsidiary near Sdo Paulo began making transmissions. 
Chrysler and Willys studied collaboration with Kaiser in producing 1956 
Plymouths in Brazil. American Optical do Brasil was formed in Sado Paulo. 
Sears vice president for Latin America Charles A. Meyer opened the ninth Sears 
store in Brazil in Campinas (pop. 100,000). Sears joined Whirlpool Co. and 
Brasmotor SA in founding Multibrds SA, a 450 million cruzeiro plant to make 
refrigerators, freezers, and dryers with $1.5 million of U.S. machinery. 


Brazil completed the missing 186-km. link in rail connections between 
Uruguay and Fortaleza, Ceard, useful chiefly in case of Soviet submarines 
sinking shipping in a third world war. USAF General Thomas C. Darcy, staff 
director of the Inter-American Defense Board, conferred with Air Minister 
Francisco Correia de Melo on furnishing anti-submarine equipment. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


B. Le Roy Gordon. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY AND ECOLOGY IN THE SINU COUNTRY OF COLOMBIA. 
Berkeley. University of California Press. 1957. Pp. 117, 39 plates. $3.00. 


This monograph is number 39 in the Ibero-Americana series, now edited by 
Professors C. 0. Sauer, Woodrow Borah, S. F. Cook, and J. H. Rowe. Inciden- 
tally, it is regrettable that there is nowhere in the book a list of the 
titles in this series; perhaps one of the three blank pages of the cover could 
be used for this purpose. With a grant from the Office of Naval Research, 
Professor Sauer and his group have been studying the Caribbean, and this study 
of the valley of the Sind river, which flows into the Caribbean roughly half- 
way between the Panamanian border and Cartagena, is a product of this research. 
It is a methodical analysis of the terrain, climate, population, and culture 
of the valley. Especially interesting is the account of the change in the 
savannah pattern in the area. There is no account of the modernization of 
life and the mechanization of agriculture in the area around Sincelejo. 


Fodor's Modern Guides. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 1958. New York. David McKay. 
1958. Pp. 464. $4.50. 


Fodor's Modern Guides of some nine European countries are for the modern 
American traveler what Baedeker used to be for the European. While they lack 
the substantial scholarship which made the latter series admirable, and cannot 
compare as far as maps are concerned (let us hope these are added in future 
editions), they are readable and informative, and are being constantly brought 
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up to date, primarily of course as regards travel information. Tangier and 
the former Spanish protectorate of Morocco are still included in this volume. 
While the articles in general are well written, it is regrettable that there 
are so many mistakes in the Spanish words quoted, e.g., retable, collegio. 


Antonio Badia Margarit. GRAMATICA HISTORICA CATALANA. Barcelona. Noguer. 
1951. Pp. 387. 


Some of us studied Catalan in Barcelona during the time of the Second 
Republic when it seemed that the efforts of men like Pompeu Fabra were going 
to give respectability to that tongue. Since the Civil War, Catalan has 
again been relegated to the status of a peasant speech which the ambitious 
bourgeoisie of Barcelona eschews in favor of Castilian. A distinguished 
Catalanist visiting Stanford recently said that Catalan would be virtually 
dead within a generation. Be that as it may, it is significant that Pro- 
fessor Badia Margarit of the University of Barcelona, whose native tongue is 
Catalan, has written many studies of the Catalan language...in Castilian or 
in French. His printed bibliography does not show a single item in Catalan. 
This Catalan historical grammar treats the author's mother tongue as though 
it were a historical phenomenon. It is a splendid survey, with an abundance 
of maps taken from A. Griera's Atlas lingifistic de Catalunya. Between 
W. Meyer-Lubke's Das Katalanische, which asserts that Catalan is essentially 
a Provengal dialect, and R. Menéndez Pidal's Origenes del espafiol, which 
maintains the contrary viewpoint that Catalan is a Spanish dialect, Badia 
Margarit propounds an essentially Catalanist thesis, namely that Catalan is 
an independent language. 


Thomas W. Palmer, Jr. SEARCH FOR A LATIN AMERICAN POLICY. Gainesville. 
University of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. 217. $4.50. 


The author of this study was the son of Thomas W. Palmer, the "gringo ! 
lawyer'' whose memoirs were published by the University of Florida Press. He 
studied under Professor Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University, who has 
written a foreword for this posthumous book, and then served successively 
with the Point Four mission in Brazil and with the Central Intelligence Agency 
in Washington. He entered the teaching profession, and became Chairman of the 
Division of Latin American Studies at Boston University. He died suddenly in 
1957 at the age of thirty-six. 


His book is restrained and realistic, in contrast with the flamboyant Pan 
American literature which some agencies and writers are still manufacturing. 
He speaks of Latin America's "strategic loneliness" and stresses the fact that 
there is really little interest in this country for the republics to the 
south. The book ends with four chapters devoted to the same number of case 
studies: Guatemala, Bolivia, Argentina, and Brazil. The book is well edited, 
but there are a few slips: Varga's for Vargas' (p. 101), Aramyo for Aramayo 
(p. 163), and confusion as to whether to say “peronist" or “peronista." The 
bibliography is thin, but all in all this is a judicious, informative essay. 


Ruth Matilda Anderson. COSTUMES PAINTED BY SOROLLA IN HIS PROVINCES OF SPAIN. 
New York. 1957. Pp. 198. $4.00. , 


Under contract with Archer Milton Huntington, founder and first president 
of the Hispanic Society of America, the well-known Spanish artist Joaquin 
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Sorolla y Bastida (1863--1923) painted fourteen large pictures measuring 
eleven and a half feet in height and reaching a total length of 195 feet. 
They were roughly contemporaneous with World War I, since they were ordered 
in 1911, completed in 1919, and displayed to the public in the Society's 
new Sorolla Room in 1926. They were planned to depict the life of Spain and 
Portugal at that time, and Ruth Matilda Anderson has used them as a conven- 
ient peg on which to hang descriptions of the life and folk arts of the 
provinces of Spain. The only danger in this procedure is that these paiiut- 
ings are somewhat like tourist posters and stress la Espaiia de pandereta. 
There is little indication of the deep tragedy of Spanish life; all is bu- 
colic and colorful. However, since these customs will practically all 
disappear soon, this book will be valuable as historical documentation. 


Daniel Cosio Villegas. HISTORIA MODERNA DE MEXICO. El Porfiriato. La Vida 
Social, por Moisés Gonzalez Navarro. Mexico. Hermes. 1957. Pp. 979. 


The Seminar in Modern Mexican History directed by Daniel Cosfio Villegas 
has for some years been busy preparing, with a subsidy from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, a six-volume history of Mexico covering the years 1867--1910. 

The work as planned is divided into two halves. The first, entitled "La 
Reptblica Restaurada," covers in three volumes the ten-year period 1867--76. 
The remaining three volumes will cover the Porfiriato, that is to say the 
period from 1877--1910. The volume here described is the first in this second 
series and is devoted to the social life of the era. The remaining volumes 
will be concerned with the political and the economic life of the period re- 
spectively. The author, Moisés Gonzd4lez Navarro, has been working for over 
seven years in Cosio Villegas' seminar, and is known for his books Vallarta y 
su ambiente politico juridico (1949) and El pensamiento politico de Lucas 
Alam4n (1952). Both the 34-page introduction by Cosio Villegas and the text 
itself describe abundantly the contrast between the elegant life of the oli- 
garchy and the misery of the people. Occasional phrases, such as "the meta- 
physical life of the Indian" suggest a pro-Indian slant. Especially interest- 
ing in view of today's concern about the overpopulation of Mexico are the 
descriptions of Mexico's population problem as it appeared during the period 
of Porfirio Diaz, when it was thought that immigration was necessary to make 
up for the inevitable failure of the natives to people the land. 


Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. EL ZARCO THE BANDIT. Translated by Mary Allt. 
Wood Engravings by Zelma Blakely. London. Folio Society. 1957. Distributed 
in U.S. by Philip C. Duschnes, 757 Madison Avenue, New York 21, $3.75. 


An attractively-printed English edition of the romantic Mexican novel 
which tells the tragic tale of a girl who falls for a blue-eyed (zarco) bandit, 
runs away with him, and falls dead when he is executed. 


José Manuel Topete. A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRAZILIAN LITERATURE. Gaines- 
ville. University of Florida Press. 1957. Pp. 114. $6.00. 


The author of this monograph teaches at the Air University of USAF. He 
proposes to writea series of "working bibliographies" about Latin American 
countries. This volume on Brazil is to be followed by others on Mexico, 
Argentina, and Chile. We should all be grateful for the often unsung labors 
of bibliographers, and Dr. Topete's plan is most praiseworthy. However, there 
are some amazing lacunae in this little volume, and it would seem that the 
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many authorities to whom the author expresses his gratitude in the Preface 
helped in a perfunctory way. The first two editions of Who's Who in Latin 
America are listed, but not the third, in which a whole volume is devoted to 
Brazil. Livermore and Entwistle's important Portugal and Brazil is not 
mentioned, nor is Charles A. Gauld's Directory of Americans Interested in 
Brazil, to specify only a few lacunae. Some of the items appear in the wrong 
place: Carneiro Le&o appears under L instead of C. If we are to pay inflated 
prices for monographs, the authors should be provided with proper editorial 
assistance. Professor Topete deserves it so that the forthcoming volumes in 
this valuable series may show more careful editing. 


Angustias de la Guerra Ord. OCCURRENCES IN HISPANIC CALIFORNIA. Washington, 
D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 1956. Pp. 98. 


During the year 1878, Angustia de la Guerra Ord related to Thomas Savage 
her life-story, which embraced the history of California from Spanish times 
until the conquest by the Yankee. She was first married to Manuel Jimeno 
Casarin and later to Dr. James L. Ord, who came to California as a surgeon 
with the 3rd U.S. Artillery. The story of her marriages explains why she 
views the struggle between Anglos and Hispanos with such detachment. After 
the chaos which prevailed in California during the Spanish and Mexican 
periods, it seemed inevitable that the Golden State would be unable to resist 
the U.S. expansionist movement. The memoirs of Sra. Ord, related in Santa 
Barbara, were translated by Francis Price and William H. Ellison. We are 
grateful to the Academy of American Franciscan History formaking available 
an interesting document, which was originally prepared for H. H. Bancroft in 
order to facilitate the writing of his History of California. 


Robert Goldstorn. THE CATAFALQUE. New York. Rinehart. 1958. Pp. 314. 
$3.95. 


The young author of this story wrote a successful first novel, The Eighth 
Day (1955), and two years later was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. He now 
lives in the Balearic Islands, and his second novel is set in a Spanish mediter- 
ranean landscape. It tells the rather confused story of an international group 
of archeologists, whose conversations bring us a popularized account of the 
various theories of the origins of Christianity, especially in the light of 
the now-famous Dead Sea Scrolls. This higher criticism is set against the 
background of Spanish society with its conventional Catholic theology, for 
which the author evidently feels little sympathy. He implies that Catholic 
dogma, indeed orthodox Christianity, is a quaint superimposition on a medley 
of early Mediterranean cults. 


Elizabeth Borton de Trevifio. EVEN AS YOU LOVE. New York. Crowell. 1957. 
Pp. 242. $3.50. 


An autobiographical account of life in a Mexican family as seen by a 
young American woman. After the collapse of her marriage, she takes refuge 
with her sister, who lives in Mexico City with her husband, a Mexican lawyer 
from an old family. Such marriages present peculiar problems, and this book 
gives us some insight into them. 
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Alejo Carpentier. THE KINGDOM OF THIS WORLD. New York. Knopf. 1957. 
Pp. 150. $3.00. ; 


Alejo Carpentier was born in Cuba of French parents; a few years ago he 
moved to Venezuela. He achieved fame as a musicologist, but recently he has 
had great success as a novelist. A quarter of a century ago he published in 
Madrid a novel Ecue-Yamba-0, but it was Los pasos perdidos (1956) which really 
established him as a fiction writer. The Kingdom of this world is about the 
Haiti of the ancien régime and the revolution; Carpentier is naturally inter- 
ested in Haiti on account of his and its French background. The novel intro- 
duces us skillfully to the mental world of the Negro slaves, who still dream 
of their Negro kingdoms in Africa (which acquire almost mythological stature), 
and who despise their masters as effete weaklings. This psychological study 
makes more understandable the bloody brutality of the Negro republic's early 
history. Most historical novels today are far too long and can be read only 
by those who do not engage in other reading. This book is multum in parvo 
rather than a magnum opus, and as usual Knopf has done a beautiful printing 
job. 


Rolf Blomberg. THE NAKED AUCAS. Fair Lane, New Jersey. Essential Books. 
1957. Pp. 192. $5.00. 


This travelogue, which originally appeared in German, tells the story of 
the journey which the author made in 1949 with David Cooper (an American 
missionary), Robinson (a photographer), and six Yumbo Indians. They traveled 
up the Napo River to the territory of the Auca Indians, whose unremitting 
hostility to the white man was to receive wide publicity when in 1956 they 
murdered five American missionaries. The story is well told and gives.us a 
good deal of historical background, including an account of the missionary 
efforts of the Jesuits in the area. Probably within two generations the 
Aucas will be sitting around in jeans, drinking coca-cola, and complaining 
about the high price of spare parts for their jallopies. What the condition 
of their souls will be is another matter. 


Paul I. Wellman. RIDE THE RED EARTH. Garden City, New York. Doubleday. 
1958. Pp. 448. $3.95. 


The well-known writer showed his interest in Mexico in his earlier book 
Glory, God and Gold. He has now written a fictionalized account of the 
adventures of an 18th century Frenchman, Louis Jucheau de St. Denis, who 
traveled from Canada to Mexico with the mission of discovering the plans of 
Spain for expansion into what is now the United States, where their claims 
ran into the southward push of the French from Canada. He was captured by 
the Santa Hermandad and imprisoned by the Inquisition. The description of 
18th century New Spain is a happy relief after all the "revisionist" histo- 
ries praising the old order. 


Claude G. Bowers. CHILE THROUGH EMBASSY WINDOWS. New York. Simon and 
Schuster. 1958. Pp. 376. $5.00. 


Claude G. Bowers served as American Ambassador to Spain from 1933 until 
the victory of Franco in 1939, a troublous time he described in My Mission to 
Spain (1954). An outspoken Liberal who regarded Franco as a Fascist bird of 
ill omen, he was reassigned to a country renowned in Latin America for its 
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democratic tradition, and in Chile he spent fourteen years as American Ambas- 
sador under three U.S. Presidents (Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower) and 

four Chilean Presidents (Aguirre Cerda, Juan Antonio Rios, Gonzdlez Videla, 
and General Ibafiez). This account of his long stewardship there, which ap- 
peared just after his death, is eminently readable (Bowers was by training a 
newspaperman), but it is a gross exaggeration to say, as the dust jacket does, 
that it is "the most complete and authoritative ever to appear on Chile in 

the English language."' It is a chatty, superficial book, where for example we 
find him assuring some very dull Americans that the British have a sense of 
humor, and eulogizing Chilean women in a long passage which contains such gems 
as this: "In their familiarity with literature, both classic and contempo- 
rary, they are superior to the men, though, with the cunning of their sex, 
they conceal their sense of superiority" (p. 207). The very superficiality 
of the book makes Chile come to life much more than say a sociological analy- 
sis would. It is a great relief to find an American Ambassador who is not a 
mechanized bureaucrat nor an affluent but unread potentate. In the experi- 
ence of this reviewer, a university professor does not rate in the eyes of 
the ordinary American ambassador with the sons of a champion prize-fighter or 
with Miss America (to quote but two episodes). It is disturbing, in this 
book by a liberal friend of the intellectuals, to read chapter xviii, "Caval- 
cade of World Celebrities," and to find there an account of the visits of 
generals, bankers, politicians, Catholic dignitaries, and of movie actors 

such as Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Tyrone Power, Bob Hope, and Joan Fontaine, 

but not a word about the many distinguished university professors who passed 
through Santiago during these years. It is unconvincing to proclaim to the 
world, for propaganda purposes, that the United States is interested in 
culture. Really, our society is very much like that of Philip IV, where 
Velasquez was made to sit with the servants at the bullfights. 


John Tate Lanning. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENLIGHTENMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN CARLOS DE GUATEMALA. Cornell University Press. 1956. Pp. 372. $6.50. 


Professor Lanning of Duke University's History Department has devoted his 
life to the study of the intellectual history of Spanish colonial America. He 
has selected the university in the old Guatemalan capital of Antigua as a 
typical institution by which to assess the academic life of all the Spanish 
colonies in America. This fascinating and well-documented monograph is based 
primarily on a great mass of theses rather than on the illicit reading of for- 
bidden authors by a few adventurous spirits. Part I is devoted to the language 
problem, which involved the academic status of Indian languages, school Latin, 
and Spanish. Part Il, "Academic Reform," clearly shows how the Spanish crown 
gagged thought in the colonial universities for fear that the privileges of 
the crown might be questioned. Part III, "Changing Intellectual Standards," 
shows how the intellectual content of courses changed during the colonial 
period. Part IV discusses medicine and Part V political thought. Professor 
Lanning's "General Conclusion" seems to be an apologia conceived a priori. 
When one compares the intellectual life of the Spanish colonies with the sig- 
nificant developments of thought in France, England, and Germany during the 
same period, the traditional picture of Spanish America as an intellectual 
backwater seems to be confirmed. Yet Professor Lanning tells us that this is 
a prejudiced view. The facts speak for themselves. 
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John C. Dowling. EL PENSAMIENTO POLITICO-FILOSOFICO DE SAAVEDRA FAJARDO. 
Murcia. Academia Alfonso X El Sabio. 1957. Pp. 303. 


This excellent monograph by the Chairman of the Language Department of 
Texas Technological College won the prize in the competition which the Academy 
of Murcia organized on the occasion of the third centennial of the city's most 
famous son, Saavedra Fajardo. It is an informative and judicious study, which 
strikes a happy medium between Menéndez y Pelayo's belittling of the seventeenth- 
century writer and the attempts of Azorfn to make of him a significant prede- 
cessor of the Generation of '98. Saavedra had the limitations of the Spain of 
his time. He was capable of saying "La ruina de un estado es la libertad de 
conciencia," and, even though he lamented the decline of Spain's population, he 
opposed the idea of immigration for fear that it might endanger Spain's reli- 
gious purity. Indeed, all the Spanish moralists of the seventeenth century 
seem to have produced a lot of trite ideas which were little but warmed-up 
medieval thought. It is hard to find in Spanish writers of the period any of 
the creative thought characteristic of some of the other European countries. 

In any case, this monograph is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
seventeenth century and of the ideas of that time on the important subjects of 
national decadence and the role of the. monarchy. 


Antoine J. Saba. MIRAGE ENDED IN POITIERS. New York. Philosophical Library. 
1957. Pp. 123. $3.00. 


This little book tells in modern colloquial form a fictional episode in 
the invasion of the Moors who overran Spain and were finally stopped at 
Poitiers by Charles Martel. The narrative is not very convincing. The author 
seems to be a Spanish refugee living in France. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 65) 


plebiscite, and Paraguayan Ambassador to the United States Osvaldo Ch4évez 
resigned in protest. 


The economic crisis in Brazil increased the danger that General Lott and 
the Army might seize power, but as usual there were acute rivalries among 
ambitious officers: General Artur Haskett Hall, commander of the Second Army 
in Sdo Paulo, resigned in protest because Lott waived the age-limit of 66 for 
his friend General Odilio Denys, so that he might stay on a commander of the 
key First Army in the Federal District, a post Hall coveted. The resignation 
of Hall was regarded as a victory for the nationalists. Latin America is be- 
coming a carbon copy of the United States: in the old days, Brazil named 
writers and statesmen to its top diplomatic posts. Now, when Ernani do Amaral 
Peixoto announced his resignation as Ambassador to Washington, it was assumed 


that his successor would be a banker who could talk about loans and invest- 
ments 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


June 23 -- August 16 


The Hispanic American Studies summer institute offers a variety of courses 
concentrating on contemporary developments in the Spanish and Portuguese speak- 
ing countries. Among the groups for whom these courses should have special 
appeal are high school teachers, since they are expected to introduce signifi- 
cant modern content into their classes. Moreover, Hispanic American Studies 
offers abundant opportunities to hear and speak Spanish and Portuguese. In 
addition to regular courses given in Spanish, distinguished visitors from Latin 
America address the group at frequent intervals in Spanish or Portuguese. The 
Stanford program of Hispanic American Studies was set up in cooperation with 
the School of Education. Students are limited to 16 units for the 8-week sum- 
mer session. The thesis, for which 9 units credit is given, may also be done 
on independent study during the school year. It is thus possible to obtain an 
A.M. in Hispanic American Studies by attending two summer sessions and regis- 
tering for directed study during the academic year. Hispanic American Studies 
also cooperates in the 4 1/2-week workshop offered by the Department of Ger- 
manic and Romanic Languages, and will recognize the credit thus obtained toward 
the 45 units necessary for the A.M. degree in Hispanic American Studies. The 
Hispanic American Studies summer courses vary in content from year to year and 
may be repeated for credit. 


There are three basic courses covering the civilization and present state 
of Latin America. They are: 


HAS143. Modern Middle America (in English), Hilton and Shirley, 2 units, TTh 8 
HAS145. Modern Spanish South America (in Spanish), Alfonso Espinosa, 3 units, 

MWF 9 
HAS147. Modern Brazil (in English), Gauld and Taylor, 2 units, TTh 9 
HAS248. Hispanic World Affairs Seminar, Hilton and Hispanic American Report 

staff, 3-5 units, TTh 10 

This seminar is the core of the Hispanic American Studies program, and is 
required of graduate majors. It prepares the Hispanic American Report, a 
monthly analysis of developments in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. The 
faculty members teaching in the above courses will participate also in HAS248, 
and students in the separate courses will normally be expected to do so as the 
dhr part of their work. Special permission will be given to students to do 
extra outside work instead if they have a conflict in schedule or do not know 
Spanish. 

Courses im Portuguese language are listed under the Department of Ger- 
manic and Romanic Languages. 

For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—S Portogil, ood Latin America—bot this is a calvur rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old fin or tains ed subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese an engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars, The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge 
aan ga ta the humanists and the social scientists. 

; an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
withers karan de ae phical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depeoding on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a petllealy 

brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the His American Revort, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 


Other disciplines ‘.sutzibute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics ard Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The De ar..izat of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the portance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long expericnce in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ve been close and cordi 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 
The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 10 units 


) 
graphy: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 


units 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 unis of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 


1, 
2. A sati mon completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
3. 
4. 


thesis. 
A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are 
The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, hi of 
(Cuba, Do-ninican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fall, 1958 ee About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 


Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
f_ae arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 


rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. © Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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